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there ’s  a  sweet  brook  with  bulrushes :  green, 

^jeen !  I<ot ’s  have  a  roll  aaoiw  the  daisies.”  And, 
in  a  moonnt,  are  anj-  of  bis  stifi  and  wounded  ship¬ 
mates  could  put  out  a  hand,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  back  upon  the  water,  and  sunk  forever,  with 
inexpressible  rapture  on  his  corpee-like  face. 

A  feeble  groan  was  the  only  tribute  those  who 
remiuned  behind  could  afford  him. 

At  three  p.  M.  Mr.  Hazel  happened  to  look  over 
the  weather-side  of  the  boat,  as  she  heeled  to  lee¬ 
ward  under  a  smart  breeae,  and  he  saw  a  shell  or 
two  fastened  to  her  side,  about  eleven  inches  above 
keel.  He  looked  again,  and  gave  a  loud  hiurah. 

“  Barnacles !  barnacles !  ”  he  cried.  “  I  see  them 
■ticking.” 

He  Teiuicd  over,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  de- , 
tached  one,  and  held  it  up.  I 

It  was  not  a  barnacle,  but  a  curious  oblong  shell- 1 
fish,  open  at  one  end. 

At  sight  of  this,  the  wounded  forgot  their  wounds, 
and  leaned  over  the  boat’s  side,  detaching  the  shell¬ 
fish  with  their  knives.  They  broke  them  with  the 
handles  of  their  knives,  and  devoured  the  fish. 
They  were  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  It  seem.s  that  in 
the  long  calm  these  shell-fish  had  fastened  on  the 
boat  More  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  taken 
off  her  weather-side,  and  evenly  divided. 

Miss  Rolleston,  at  Hazel’s  earnest  rct^uest,  ate 
only  six,  and  these  very  slowly,  and  laid  the  rest  by. 
But  the  sailors  could  not  restrain  themselves ;  and 
Prince,  in  particular,  goi^ed  himself  so  fiercely  that 
he  turned  purple  in  the  face,  and  began  to  breathe 
very  hard. 

That  black  speck  on  the  horizon,  had  grown  by 
noon  to  a  beetle,  and  by  three  o’clock  to  something 
more  like  an  elephant,  and  it  now  diffused  itself  into 
a  huge  black  cloud,  that  gradually  overspread  the 
heavens  ;  and  at  last,  about  half  an  hour  before  sun¬ 
set,  came  a  {>eculiar  chill,  and  then,  in  due  course, 
a  drop  or  two  fell  upon  the  parched  wretches. 
They  sat,  less  like  ammaLs  than  like  plants,  all 
stretching  towards  their  preserver. 

Their  eyes  were  turned  up  to  the  clouds,  so  were 
their  open  mouths,  and  their  arms  and  hands  held 
up  towards  it. 

*1116  drops  increasetl  in  number,  and  praise  went 
up  to  heaven  in  return. 

Patter,  patter,  patter ;  down  came  a  shower,  a 
rain,  —  a  heavy,  steady  rain. 

With  cries  of  joy,  they  put  out  every  vessel  to 
catch  it ;  they  lowered  the  sail,  and,  putting  ballast 
in  the  centre,  bellied  it  into  a  great  vessel  to  catch 
it.  They  used  all  their  spare  canvas  to  catch  it. 
They  filled  the  water-cask  with  it;  they  filled  the 
keg  that  had  held  the  fatal  spirit ;  and  all  the  time 
they  were  sucking  the  wet  canvas,  and  tlieir  own 
clothes,  and  their  very  liands  and  garments  on 
which  the  life-giving  drops  kept  falling. 

Then  th«^  set  their  little  sail  again,  and  prayed 
fat  land  to  Him  who  had  sent  them  wind  and  rain. 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 

The  breeze  declined  at  sunset ;  but  it  rained  at 
intervals  during  the  night;  and  by  the  morning 
th^  were  somewhat  chil&l. 

Death  had  visited  them  again  during  the  night. 
Prince  was  discovered  dead  and  cold ;  nis  wounds 
were  mere  scratches,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  died  by  gorging  himself  with  more 


food  than  his  enfeebled  system  could  possibly  di. 
gest 

Thus  dismally  began  a  day  at  comparative  bodily 
comfort,  but  mental  distress,  especially  to  Miw  Ikd- 
Icston  and  Mr.  Hazel. 

Now  that  this  lady  and  gentleman  wore  no  longer 
goaded  to  madness  by  physical  suffering,  their 
higher  sensibilities  resumed  their  natural  force,  and 
the  miserable  contents  of  the  blood-stained  boat 
shocked  them  terribly.  Two  corpses  and  two 
wounded  men. 

Mr.  Hazel,  however,  soon  came  to  one  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  to  read  the  funeral  service  over 
the  dead,  and  then  commit  them  to  the  deep.  He 
declared  this  intention,  and  Cooper,  who,  thoo;^ 
wounded,  and  apparently  sinking,  was  still  skipper 
of  the  b(»t,  acquiesced  readily. 

Mr.  Hazel  then  took  the  dead  men’s  knives  and 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets,  and  read  the  burial- 
service  over  them ;  they  were  then  committed  to 
the  deep.  This  sad  ceremony  performed,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  words  to  the  survivors. 

“  My  friends,  and  brothers  in  affliction,  we  ought 
not  to  hope  too  much  from  Divine  mercy  for  our¬ 
selves,  or  we  should  come  soon  to  forget  Divine 
justice.  But  we  are  not  forbidden  to  hope  for 
others.  Those,  who  are  now  gone,  were  guilty  of  a 
terrible  erime ;  but  then  they  were  tempted  more 
than  their  flesh  could  bear ;  and  they  received  their 
punishment  here  on  earth  :  we  may  therefore  hope 
they  will  escape  punishment  hereafter.  And  it  is  w 
us  to  profit  by  their  fate,  ami  bow  to  Heaven’s  will : 
even  when  they  drew  their  knives,  fixxl  in  plenty 
was  within  their  reach,  and  the  signs  of  wind  were 
on  the  sea,  and  of  rain  in  the  sky.  Let  us  be  more 
patient  than  they  were,  and  plane  our  trust  —  What 
IS  that  upon  the  water  to  leeward A  piece  of  wood 
floating  f  ” 

Wemh  stood  up  and  looked.  “  Can’t  make  it 
out.  Steer  alongside  it,  miss,  if  you  please.”  And 
he  crept  forward. 

Presently  he  became  excited,  and  directed  those 
in  the  stem  how  to  steer  the  boat  close  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  without  going  over  it  He  begged  them  all  to 
be  silent.  I^  leaned  over  the  boat  side  as  they 
neared  it.  He  clutched  it  suddenly  with  both  haniu 
and  flung  it  into  the  boat  with  a  shout  of  triumph ; 
but  sank  exhausted  by  the  effort. 

It  was  a  youn;^  ti^e ;  and  being  asleep  on  the 
water,  or  inexperienced,  had  allow^  them  to  cap¬ 
ture  it. 

This  was  mdeed  a  godsend :  twelve  pounds  at 
succulent  meat.  It  was  instantly  divided,  and  Mr. 
Hazel  contrived,  with  some  difficulty,  to  boil  a  po^ 
tion  of  it  He  enjoyed  it  greatly ;  but  ML<s  Kollut- 
ton  showed  a  curious  and  violent  antipathy  to  it, 
scarcely  credible  under  the  circumstances.  Niit  to 
the  sailors.  They  devoured  it  raw,  what  they  i-ould 
get  at  all.  Cooper  could  only  get  down  a  mouthful 
or  two  :  he  had  received  his  death-wound,  and  wai 
manifestly  sinking. 

He  revived,  however,  from  time  to  time,  and 
spoke  cheerfully,  whenever  he  spoke  at  all.  Welch 
informed  him  of  every  incident  that  took  plact. 
however  minute.  Then  he  would  nod,  or  utter  a 
syllable  or  two. 

On  being  told  that  they  were  passing  through 
seaweed,  he  expressed  a  wi^  to  see  some  of  U,  and 
when  he  had  examined  it,  he  said  to  Hazel,  ^ 
up  your  heart,  sir;  you  are  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  land.”  He  added  gently,  after  a  pause,  ^  but 
I  am  bound  for  another  port.” 


Aboat  fire  in  tk*  aAornoon,  Welch  came  aft, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  sa^  diat  Sam  was  jnst 
going  to  slip  his  cable,  and  had  something  to  say  to 
them. 

They  went  to  him  directly,  and  Hazel  took  his 
hand,  and  exhorted  him  to  forgive  all  his  enemies. 

^  Ha’n’t  a  got  none,”  was  the  r^ly. 

Hazel  then,  after  a  few  words  oi  reli^ous  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  comfort,  asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  him. 

“  Ay,”  said  Cooper,  solemnly.  “  Grot  pen  and  ink 
aboard,  any  of  ye  ?  ” 

“1  have  a  pencil,”  said  Helen,  earnestly;  then 
tearfully,  ^  O  dear !  it  is  to  make  his  will.”  She 
opened  her  prayer-book  which  had  two  blank  leaves 
Boder  each  cover. 

The  dying  man  saw  them,  and  rose  into  that  re¬ 
markable  energy,  which  somedmee  precedes  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  soul. 

“  Write  I”  said  he,  in  his  deep,  lull  tones. 

^  I,  Samuel  Cooper,  able  seaman,  am  going  to 
dip  my  cable,  and  sail  into  the  presence  oi  my 
Maker.” 

He  waited  till  this  was  written. 

“  And  so  I  speak  the  truth.” 

“  The  ship  Proserpine  was  destroyed  wilful.” 

The  men  had  more  allowance  than  they  signed 
for.” 

"  The  mate  was  always  plying  the  capdun  with 
liquor.” 

“  Two  days  before  ever  the  ship  leaked,  the  mate 
got  the  long-boat  ready.” 

**  When  the  Proserpine  sank,  we  was  on  her  port 
quarter,  aboard  the  cotter,  was  me  and  my  mess¬ 
mate  Tom  Welch.” 

**  We  saw  two  anger  holes  in  her  stem,  about  two 
inches  diameter.” 

"  Them  two  hides  was  made  from  within,  for  the 
splinters  showed  outside.” 

“  She  was  a  good  ship,  and  met  with  no  stress  of 
weather  to  fpeM  af|  on  that  voyage.” 

“Joe  Wylie  scuttled  her  and  destroyed  her 
people.” 

“D — n  his  eyes!” 


Mr.  Hazel  was  shocked  at  this  finale:  but  he 
^w  what  sailors  are,  and  how  litUe  meaning  there 
is  in  their  set  phrases.  However,  as  a  cler^man, 
he  could  not  allow  these  to  be  Cooper’s  last  words ; 
so  he  said  earnestly,  “  Yes,  but  my  poor  fellow,  yon 
mid  you  ibrgave  all  your  enemies.  We  all  need 
forgiveness,  you  know.” 

“  That  is  true,  sir.” 

“  And  you  forgive  this  Wylie,  do  you  not  ?  ” 

“  O  Lord,  yes,”  said  Cooper,  fointly.  “  1  for¬ 
give  the  lubber ;  d — n  him  1  ” 

Having  said  these  words  with  some  difiSculty,  he 
became  kthargic,  and  so  remained  for  two  hours. 
Indeed  he  spwe  but  once  more,  and  that  was  to 
Welch  ;  though  they  were  ail  about  him  then. 


**  Messmate,”  said  he.  in  a  voice  that  was  now  faint 
and  broken,  **  too  and  I  must  saQ  together  on  ftiis 
new  vojrage.  I’m  going  ont  of  port  fi^ ;  but  ”  (in 
a  whisper  of  inconceivable  tenaemess  and  rimple 
cunning)  “111  lie  to  outside  the  harbor  till  you 
come  out,  my  boy.”  Then  he  paused  a  moment. 
Then  he  added,  softly,  “  For  I  love  yon.  Tots.” 

These  sweet  words  were  the  last  of  that  rugged, 
silent  sailor,  who  never  threw  a  word  away,  and 
whose  rough  breast  endosed  a  fnendship  as  of  the 
ancient  world,  tender,  true,  and  everlasting;  that 
sweetened  bis  life  and  ennobled  his  death.  As  he 
deserved  mourners,  so  he  had  true  ones.  His  last 
words  went  home  to  the  afBicted  hearts  that  heard 
them,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  lives  be 
had  saved  at  cost  of  hn  own,  wept  aloud  over  their 
departed  friend.  But  his  messmate’s  eye  was  dry. 
When  all  was  over,  he  jnst  turned  to  the  mourners, 
and  said,  gravely,  “  Thank  ye,  sir ;  thank  ye  kindly, 
ma’am.”  And  then  he  covered  the  body  decent^ 
with  the  spare  canvas,  and  lay  quietly  down,  with 
his  own  heiad  pillowed  upon  those  loved  remains. 

Towards  afternoon,  seals  were  observed  sporting 
on  the  waters ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
them.  Indeed,  Miss  Rolleston  had  quite  enou^  to 
do  to  sail  the  lx>at  with  Mr.  Hazel’s  asnstance. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  morning  brought  noth¬ 
ing  new ;  except  that  they  feD  in  with  sea-weed  in 
such  quantities,  the  boat  could  hardly  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Hazel  examined  this  sea-weed  carefully,  and 
brought  several  kinds  upon  deck.  Amongst  the 
varieties,  was  one  like  thin  £:oen  strips  of  spinach, 
veiy  tender  and  succulent.  His  botanical  researches 
included  sea-weed,  and  he  recc^nized  this  as  one  of 
the  edible  rock-weeds. 

There  was  very  little  of  it  comparatively,  but  he 
took  great  pains,  and,  in  two  hours’  time,  had 
gathe^  as  much  as  might  fill  a  good  slop-basin. 

He  washed  it  in  fresh  water,  and  then  asked  Miss 
BoUeston  for  a  pocket  handkerchief.  This  he  tied 
so  as  to  make  a  bitf,  and  contrived  to  boil  it  with 
the  fow  chips  of  fuel  that  remained  on  board. 

After  he  had  boiled  it  ten  minutes,  there  was  no 
more  fuel,  except  a  bowl  or  two,  and  the  boat-hoiA, 
one  pair  of  oars,  and  the  midship  and  stem  thwarts. 

He  tasted  it,  and  found  it  glutinous  and  defi- 
cions ;  he  gave  Miss  Rolleston  some,  and  then  fod 
Welch  with  the  rest  He,  poor  fellow,  enjoyed  tins 
sea  spinach  greatly;  he  could  no  longer  swallow 
meat. 

While  Hazel  was  fheding  him,  a  flight  of  dtK^ 
passed  over  their  heads,  high  in  the  air. 

Welch  pointed  up  at  th^. 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  Helen,  “  if  we  had  but  their  wings  i” 

Presently  a  bird  was  seen  coming  in  the  same 
rection,  but  flying  very  low ;  it  wabbled  along  to¬ 
wards  them  very  slowly,  and  at  last,  to  their  great 
surprise,  came  flapping  and  tried  to  settle  on  the 

Siinwale  of  the  boat  Welch,  with  that  instinct  of 
anghter  which  belongs  to  men,  struck  the  boat¬ 
hook  into  the  bird’s  oack  and  it  was  soon  de¬ 
spatched.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  that  very  flock 
of  ducks  that  had  passed  over  their  heads,  and  a 
crab  was  found  fastened  to  its  leg.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  bird,  to  break  its  long  tli^t,  had  rerted  on 
some  reef,  and,  perhaps,  been  too  busy  fishing ;  and 
caught  this  Tartar. 

Hazel  pounced  upon  it  “  Heaven  has  sent  this 
fiw  you,  l^ause  you  cannot  eat  turtle.”  But  the 
next  moment  he  blushed  and  recovered  his  reason. 
“  See,”  said  he,  referring  to  her  own  words,  “  this 
poor  bird  had  wings,  yet  death  overtook  her.” 
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He  ucrificed  a  bowl  for  fuel,  and  boiled  the  dock 
and  the  crab  in  one  pot,  and  Miss  Bolleeton  ate  de¬ 
murely  but  plentifully  of  both.  Of  the  crab’s  shell 
he  made  a  little  drinkin^Tessel  for  Miss  Bolleston. 

Cooper  remained  wit^ut  funeral  rites  all  this 
time ;  the  reason  was  that  Welch  lay  with  his  head 
pillowed  upon  his  dead  fiiend,  and  Hazel  had  not 
the  heart  to  disturb  him. 

But  it  was  the  survivors’  duty  to  commit  him  to 
the  deep,  and  so  Hazel  sat  down  by  Welch,  and 
asked  him  kindly  whether  he  would  not  wish  the 
services  of  the  Church  to  be  read  over  his  departed 
friend. 

“  In  course,  sir,”  said  Welch.  But  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  took  Hazel’s  meaning,  and  said  hurriedly, 
“  No,  no ;  I  can’t  let  Sam  m  buried  in  the  sea. 
Ye  see,  sir,  Sam  and  I,  we  are  used  to  one  another, 
and  I  can’t  abide  to  part  with  him,  alive  or  dead.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Hazel,  “  the  best  friends  must  part 
when  death  takes  one.” 

“Ay,  ay,  when  t’other  lives.  But,  Lord  bless 
you,  sir !  I  sha’n’t  be  long  astarn  of  my  messmate 
here ;  can’t  you  sec  that  ?  ” 

“  Heaven  forbid !  ”  said  Hazel,  surprised  and 
alarmed.  “  Why  you  are  not  wounded  mortally,  as 
Cooper  was..  Have  a  good  heart,  man,  and  we 
three  will  ail  see  old  England  yet” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Wel^,  coolly,  “  I  ’ll  tell  ye :  me 
and  my  shipmate.  Prince,  was  a  cutting  at  one  an¬ 
other  with  our  knives  a  smart  time,  (and  I  do  prop¬ 
erly  wonder,  when  I  think  of  that  day’s  work,  for  I 
liked  the  man  well  enough,  but  rum  atop  of  starva¬ 
tion  plays  hell  with  seafaring  men),  well  sir,  as  I 
was  a-saying,  he  let  more  blood  out  of  me  than  I 
could  afford  to  lose  under  the  circumstances.  And, 
ye  see,  I  can’t  make  fresh  blood,  because  my  throat 
IS  so  swelled  by  the  drought,  I  can’t  swallow  much 
meat,  so  I ’m  safe  to  lose  the  number  of  my  moss ; 
and,  another  thin^,  my  heart  isn’t  altogether  set 
towards  living,  aam,  here,  he  give  me  an  order ; 
what,  did  n’t  ye  hear  him  ?  ‘  I  ’ll  lie  to  outside  the 
bar,’  says  he,  ‘  till  you  come  out’  lie  expects  me 
to  come  out  in  his  wake.  Don’t  ye,  Sam,  —  that 
was  ?  ”  and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  remains. 
“  Now,  sir,  I  shall  ax  the  lat^  and  you  a  favor.  1 
want  to  lie  alongside  Sam.  But  if  you  bury  him  in 
the  sea,  and  me  ashore,  why  d — u  my  eyes  if  1 
sha’n’t  be  a  thousand  years  or  so  before  I  can  find 
my  own  messmate.  Etarnity  is  a  ’nation  big  place, 
I’m  told,  a  hundred  times  as  big  as  both  oceans. 
No,  sir ;  yon  ’ll  make  land,  by  Sam’s  reckoning,  to¬ 
morrow,  or  next  day,  wind  and  tide  permitting. 
1  '11  take  care  of  Sam’s  bull  till  then,  and  we  ’ll  lie 
together  till  the  angel  blows  that  there  trumpet; 
and  then  we  ’ll  go  alofr  together,  and,  as  soon  as 
ever  we  have  made  our  scrape  to  our  betters,  we  ’ll 
both  speak  a  good  word  for  you  and  the  lady,  a 
very  pretty  lady  she  is,  and  a  good-hearted,  and  the 
best  plucked  one  I  ever  did  see  in  any  distressed 
craft;  now  don’t  ye  cry,  miss,  don’t  ye  cry,  your 
trouble  is  pretty  near  over ;  he  said  you  was  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  land:  I  don’t  know  how  he 
knew  that,  he  was  always  a  better  seaman  than  I 
be ;  but  say  it  he  did,  and  that  is  enough,  for  be 
was  a  man  os  never  told  a  lie,  nor  wasted  a  word.” 

Welch  could  utter  no  more  just  then ;  for  the 
glands  of  his  throat  were  swollen,  and  he  spoke 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

What  could.  Hazel  reply  ?  'Phe  judgment  is 
sometimes  ashamed  to  contradict  the  heart  with 
cold  reasons. 

He  only  said,  with  a  ngh,  that  be  saw  no  signs 


of  land,  and  believed  they  had  gone  on  a  wrong 
course,  and  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Pacific. 

Welch  made  no  answer,  but  a  look  of  good-na¬ 
tured  contempt.  The  idea  of  this  parson  contradict¬ 
ing  Sam  Cooper ! 

The  sun  broke,  and  revealed  the  illimitable  ocean  - 
themselves  a  tiny  speck  on  it. 

Mr.  Hazel  whispered  Miss  Bolleston  that  Cooper 
mmt  be  buried  to-day. 

At  ten  1*.  M.  they  passed  through  more  sea-weed  • 
but  this  time  they  had  to  eat  the  sea-spinach  raw 
and  there  was  very  little  of  it. 

At  noon,  the  sea  was  green  in  places. 

Welch  told  them  this  was  a  sign  they  were  nea^ 
ing  land. 

At  four  p.  M.  a  bird,  about  the  size  and  color  of  a 
woodpecker,  settled  on  the  boat’s  mast. 

Their  glittering  eyes  fastened  on  it;  and  Welch 
said,  “  Come,  there ’s  a  supper  for  you  as  can  eat  it” 

“  No,  poor  thing !  ”  said  Helen  Bolleston. 

“  You  arc  right,”  said  Hazel,  with  a  certain  effort 
of  self-restraint  “  Let  our  sufferings  make  us  gen¬ 
tle,  not  savage :  that  poor  bird  is  Tost  like  us  upon 
this  ocean.  It  is  a  land-bird.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Water-binls  have  webbed  feet,  —  to  swim  with." 

The  bird,  having  rested,  flew  to  the  north¬ 
west. 

Helen,  by  one  of  those  inspired  impulses  her  sex 
have,  altered  the  boat’s  course  directly,  and  followed 
the  bird. 

Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  Helen  Bolleston, 
whose  vision  was  very  keen,  said  she  saw  something 
at  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  a  hair  standing  up¬ 
right. 

Hazel  looked,  but  could  not  sec  anything. 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Helen  Bolleston  {minted  it 
out  again ;  and  then  Hazel  did  see  a  verticsi  line, 
more  like  a  ship’s  mast,  than  anything  else  one 
could  expect  to  see  there. 

Their  eyes  were  now  strained  to  make  it  out,  and, 
as  the  boat  advanced,  it  became  more  and  more 
palpable,  though  it  was  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it 
was. 

Five  minutes  before  the  sun  set,  the  air  being 
clearer  than  ever,  it  stood  out  clean  against  the  sky. 
A  tree,  —  a  lofty,  solitary  tree ;  with  a  tall  stem, 
like  a  column,  and  branches  only  at  the  top. 

A  palm-tree  —  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 
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Axd  but  for  the  land-bird  which  rested  on  their 
mast,  and  for  their  own  mercy  in  sparing  it,  they 
would  have  passed  to  the  eastward,  and  never  seen 
that  giant  palm-tree  in  mid-ocean. 

“  O,  let  us  put  out  all  our  sails,  and  fly  to  it !” 
cried  Helen. 

Welch  smiled  and  said,  “  No,  miss,  ye  must  n’t 
Lord  love  ye ;  what  1  run  on  to  a  land  ye  don’t 
know,  happy  go  lucky,  in  the  dark,  like  that  ?  Lay 
her  head  for  the  tree,  and  welcome,  but  you  must 
lower  the  mainsel,  and  treble-reef  the  forcsel ;  and 
so  creep  on  a  couide  of  knots  an  hour,  and,  by  day¬ 
break,  you  ’ll  find  the  island  close  under  your  lee. 
Then  you  can  look  out  for  a  safe  landing-place.” 

“  T^e  island,  Mr.  Welch  I  ”  said  Helen.  “  There 
is  no  island,  or  I  should  have  seen  it” 

“  O,  the  island  was  hull  down.  Why,  you  don’t 
think  as  palm-trees  grow  in  the  water  ?  You  do  as 
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[  8»y,  or  8®* 

rtet  oro‘^‘;'^-„  ,  j^oUeston  set  to  j  one  momen 

“I'^at'^rs  ShC^d  Welch.  “  To-morrow^  ,  ling,  and  d 
‘  1  ;n  IlLv  and  bury  my  messmate  and  me.”  some  gorge* 

0  n“?”  cried  6’ele^  RolLton.  “  We  must  bury 

'^ev  rii>”ed  WeSlC8tm:Uon^an^  “  broiderM  v 

nJaht^  and  so  KeU  had  this  able  seaman  cal-  very  edge  ( 

anch  teM.  ine  current  they  longer  feel 

£S,^le.:.ar  •!.“  I™,  .toodo.. 

fa”,;  theafeUoc  U.ei,  k»ec ..  »lent  grautude. 

M  tod  tokened,  and,  Unjugh  tkere 

were  no  great  waves  at  sea,  yet  breakers,  formida-  - 

such  a  craft  as  theirs,  were  seen  I  THE 

I  long  disjointed  reefs  ahead,  that  grinned  blac  I 

I  they  must  tack  dir^tly,  and  j  ^he  3ucation.  Difficulties  that  a  te 

idsiidlhehadtoshow  themhowto^k,  and,^^^  prLtically  insurmountable  are  r 

!  res  rising,  they  got  a  Sril  Lder  combined  attack;  parties 

(i  Rolleston  rather  frightened  ,  for  here  was  pe  to  coalesce,  theologw 

jl  they  had  wonderfully  escaped  hdhe  .  remitted  to  more  appropriate  < 

j  However,  before  eleven  ^  j  r  the  field  for  successful  exertion,  if  n< 

'  oot  to  sea,  and  coasted  the  whok  south  side  of  ^e  ^  ^  ^  ^^pijity  that 

ill  .  thpv  then  nut  the  boat  before  t  the  age ^of  railways,  telegraphs 


sith  ite  wonderful  cascade,  wm  j 
idise.  They  passed  it,  and  m 
,  a  bay,  — a  sudden  bay,  won- 
sxtent,  and  sheltered  on  three 
with  rsunbow  tints,  all  spark- 
th  birds,  some  white  as  snow, 
leaceful  sea  of  exquisite  blue 
sands  with  myriad  dimples;  j 
side,  soft  emerald  slopes,  em-  ! 

■  threads  of  water,  came  to  the  | 
ds ;  so  that,  from  all  those  glo-  j 
:ed  the  prismatic  and  sparkling  . 

!  voyagers  passed  at  once  to  the  1 
id  soothing,  green  of  Nature;  ! 
dise,  the  breeze  they  could  no  | 
nicy  but  delicate  odors  from  un-  j 


non  ran  past  the  east  coast,  which  was  very 

—  in  fact,  a  sort  of  bluff-^  ’*i,«^atpr*was  com-  1  it  may  iium  iis  iiuuicov  i—  — 
Borth  side  of  the  island.  Here  balmv.  anil  women  into  the  highest  type 

Mratively  smooth,  and  the  air  ..  .  nature,  under  existing  conditions,  i 

ttnce,  looking  out  for  a  good  iMUing.  .  p^mpt  diffusion,  chiefly  th 

He^e  was  no  longer  an  SeiuiiSly  cLpete  with  forel^ 

but  an  undulating  coast,  with  ^‘“8  >  ^  of  s^iiUed  production  ai 

hues  of  reef.  After  a  mile  or  two  of  t^t  tee  i^t  __  ^  ^^ggg 

nn  out  seaward,  and  they  PJj^^J^on  GrSt  Others  agwn,  with  an  eye  to  pohti 
axtraordinary  pbc“®“«r®  bea^ngs  of  democraUc  chan 

tangled  woixls  crowned  the  ehorc  and  the  land  ^  ^ety  depends  on  naUoni 

dopes,  and  their  grand  foliage  seemed  to  .  ^Lg^  believe  that  as  the  number  ( 

Ktee  sea :  for  here  wm  a^n^  rocky  flat,  inter-  irresUtible  fo 

Ncted  with  a  thoi^d  little  ®b*“"®|®  °g^  opinion,”  is  rapidly  increasing  by 

and  the  thousand  little  islets  m  form^,  ,  j  actors  in  the  process  of  large  cli 
ed,  covered,  and  hidden  w^  lu.xuriM  ‘  .  it  is  absolutely  essential  tk 

by  the  Metals  that  sparkled  ‘beir  g^  theS^S  ^ThT^ucation  of  the  workii^ 
ftat  the  waves  had  actually  ^en  Pgg^J*  ie8  the  minds  of  many  soc 

i  high  tide.  This  ceased,  and  they  passed  under  a  themselves  more  ] 

ehff.  wooded  neariy  to  »be  poi^  .  ^  ^  middle-class  schools,  colleg 

This  cliff  was  bro^  and  »rregnUi%  ®®®  ®  thus  throughout  society  thei 

its  cavities  a  cascade  of  pure  f  ^  ferment  working  with  a  vigor  am 

sparkling,  leaping  and  tumbling^  unprecedented  in  this  country. 

ie  rock.  There  it  had  f®™®J.  *  "  vct  on  If  we  look  to  the  character  oi 

ter,  cool,  deep,  transparent,  ‘mkled  over  ^  uianded,  we  cannot  but  notice  i^ 

to  a  tongue  of  pmk  sand,  and  went  Y  ^  knowledge  of  things, 

gutters  to  the  sea.  .  .  ^  neciidly  of  such  as  belong  to  the 

Great  and  keen  was  the  rapture  th  g  .  ^  natural  science,  and  which, 

our  poor  parched  voyagers  ;  and  cage  incessant  contact  with  the  dutiei 

»  J  if  p-Sto  i«»  Sto  c»  “nienc  of  doily  1 

lips,  and  swelling  throats,  and  fe  *bev  tion  is  taking  place  against  the  ] 

thai  heavenly  Uquid;  but  the  he 

were  diverted  from  that  purpose  by  j  ^  chief  schools ;  modem  1 
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against  ancient  tongoes,  physics  are  thrown  at  non¬ 
sense  rerscs,  and  chemistry  TOted  of  more  conse- 
<raence  than  formal  logic  or  metaphysical  disquisi- 
Uon.  The  tendencies  of  society,  whether  of  action 
or  reaction,  are  seldom  entirely  wise ;  bat  the  most 
jndicioas  coarse  is  to  accept,  and  be  thankfol  for, 
sack  a  grand  motive  power  as  outbursts  of  national 
aqiirations  fumisb,  and  to  utilize  it  to  the  largest 
possible  extent.  Just  now,  the  claims  of  science  are 
Mcoining  paramount,  but  there  need  be  ilo  fear  of 
orercnltivating  the  scientific  faculties,  as  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  other  portions  of  human 
natinre  are  going  to  be  buried  under  piles  of  fact. 
He  more  advanced  sciences  cannot  be  efficiently 
tanght,  except  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  in¬ 
struments  of  mental  discipline.  A  manufacturer  may 
wish  his  boy  to  learn  chemistry,  simply  with  a  view 
to  his  dyeing  cotton  or  silk,  bat  if  it  is  attempted  to 
teach  him  the  science  only  in  its  applied  form,  the 
faDacy  and  absurdity  of  the  process  will  soon  appear. 
Sciences  must  be  taught  for  their  own  sake,  and  the 
truth  that  is  in  them  duly  brought  out ;  or  it  will  be 
found  that  the  teaching  will  fail,  when  tested  eco¬ 
nomically,  quite  as  much  as  it  obviously  must  fail 
when  tried  by  the  higher  standard  of  its  capacity 
to  promote  mental  growth. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  well-educated  cfosses, 
thongh  in  various  classes  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
pomess  many  well-educated  individnals  who  would 
M  immensely  more  usefiil  if  those  about  them  were 
in  a  better  condiUon  to  receive  the  impulse  they  are 
competent  to  give  towards  a  more  reasonable,  and 
consequently  a  more  happy  method  of  life  than  usu¬ 
ally  previuls. 

Awnming  that  scientific  instruction  is  to  form  an 
essential  portion  of  the  education  of  the  future,  the 
possession  of  at  least  a  moderate  quantity  of  philo¬ 
sophical  apparatus  will  be  regarded  as  necessaiy  by 
allfiunilies  raised  sufficiently  above  want  to  afford 
Ha  purchase,  and  the  most  popular  and  available 
instrument  is  assuredly  a  tnkroteope,  from  the  range 
of  information  it  is  able  to  impart,  and  fimn  the  con- 
dnuous  pleasure  so  easily  procurable  firom  its  use. 

In  the  selection  of  such  an  instrument,  regard  of 
ooune  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  intended  pur¬ 
chasers’  pocket ;  but  it  may  save  loss  of  money  and 
vexadon  of  spirit,  if  we  caudon  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  upon  microscopic  pursuits,  not  to  imagine 
that  the  lowest-priced  instruments  can  possibly  prove 
sadifactory.  A  microscope  that  will  not  show  all 
ordinary  objects  tori/,  bringing  out  their  beauty,  as 
writ  as  their  structure,  will  soon  be  voted  a  dresorae 
and  unaatiafiKtory  machine.  Only  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  can  make  any  good  use  of  the  refinements  of 
the  most  costly  instruments,  and  of  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  apparatus,  but  if  only  three  or  fimr  pounds  is 
given  for  a  microscope  with  a  couple  of  powers,  a 
bnU’s-eye  condenser,  and  a  few  et  cetera*,  it  will  in-  * 
falHbly  be  found  insufficient  and  inconvenient  with¬ 
in  riz  months  of  its  acqnisidon,  if  it  b  kept  in  eon- 
■tant  use. 

A  mechanical  stage  b  a  luxury,  not  a  neoesaty, 
and  many  pieces  m  apparatus  may  be  dbpensed 
with,  if  their  purchase  b  inconvenient,  without 
much  harm ;  a  multiplicity  of  powers,  though  handy, 
b  not  essential ;  but  certain  things  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  prime  requisites,  and  no  instrument  with¬ 
out  them  should  be  purchased,  if  the  cost  of  a  better 
can  be  afforded.  As  presents  for  seboolboys  to 
practise  upon,  cheap  and  pomr  mierosoopes  may  do 
very  well,  but  for  any  better  purpose  we  should 
conrider  the  following  things  necessary.  Pint,  the 


instrument  must  be  steady,  and  whatever  modou  it 
may  have  must  be  reasonably  smooth.  The  grmt 
makers  bestow  upon  their  first-class  stands  a  quantity 
of  skilled  labor  that  of  necessity  makes  a  Uigs 
addition  to  the  price,  but  if  the  stodent  dedres  a 
cheaper  instrument  he  should  look  out  tor  one  b 
which  the  main  movement  of  the  coarse  adjustment 
b  fiurly  made,  and  upon  a  sound  principle.  Many 
cheap  microscopes  are  so  construct^  that  when  the 
great  screws  are  worked  to  bring  the  body  up  or 
down,  they  must  wabble  and  jeric,  defocta  which  wiB 
get  worse  and  worse  the  more  the  things  are  used. 
The  fine  adjustment  shonld  be  tested  in  the  saam 
way.  If  it  makes  the  object  appear  to  move  about 
on  the  stage,  it  will  be  a  perpetual  plague.  In  but 
microscopes  it  b  common  to  find  the  stage  pierced 
with  a  little  round  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  a 
halfpenny,  over  which  the  object  b  placed.  Suoh 
limited  apertures  are  v^iy  inconvenient,  as  they  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  use  of  illuminating  apparatus. 

In  the  choice  of  an  instrument,  the  inquiry  shonld 
be  made  whether  it  will  conveniently  carry  such 
apparatus  as  a  spot  lens,  parabolic  illuminator, 
achromatic  condenser ;  and  ii  not,  it  b  better  to  re¬ 
ject  it,  provided  the  price  of  a  superior  stand  caa 
be  affoided. 

In  the  purchase  of  powers,  a  couple  of  good  ones 
b  better  than  half  a  dozen  bad.  Low  powers,  such 
as  Ross’s  4-iiich,  will  give  great  pleasure  and  arnma- 
ment.  With  only  a  smail  som  to  spend,  second- 
class  low  powers  may  be  tolerated,  but  in  the  seleo- 
tion  of  ^-inch  power  or  upwards,  the  bent  should  be 
obtained.  A  fine  quarter  by  one  of  our  great 
makers,  with  additional  eyc-pieces,  b  better  and 
more  useful  than  a  set  of  high  powers  of  an  inferior 
kind. 

Families  should  not  too  readily  grudge  the  priot 
of  a  good  instrument,  as  it  will  last  then-  lives ;  and 
it  b  not  a  little  barbarous  and  absurd  to  find  costlr 
finery  in  a  house  destitute  of  appliances  for  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  the  mind. 

Let  us  suppose  a  microcoope  bought,  —  what  b  to 
be  done  with  it?  Here  we  fall  back  npon  tki 
tendency  of  the  times  towards  scientific  educatioe. 
Every  one  ought,  fiur  example,  to  know  some  tk 
least  of  the  efeaentary  trutes  of  anatomy  and 
physiology-.  Foolbh  pecqile  fimey  that  such  matten 
are  only  fit  for  those  who  may  be  destined  for  medi¬ 
cal  pursuits;  but  every  oee  b  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  it  b  absurd  that  society 
should  bring  up  men  end  women  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  neture  of  the  human  firame.  Even  a  baby 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complicated  piece  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  apparatus,  which  it  b  folly  to  commit  to  the 
charge  of  a  ettrafer  who  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
how  ft  aoe*. 

With  the  aid  of  a  microseope,  and  a  few  well- 
selected  preparations,  sound  elementary  knowled^ 
of  the  natnro  of  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  limes,  skin, 
etc.,  may  be  easily  and  very  agreeably  efotained, 
and  the  ideas  thus  coramnnicatea  will  not  only  cn- 
laige  the  mind,  but  furnish  useful  hints  for  practical 
conduct  all  through  life.  It  will  be  found  tl^ 
objects  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  eeen,  books  relating 
to  them  will  become  interesting,  although  they  might 
prove  most  weerbome  to  plod  through  without  such 
aid. 

When  once  the  simpler  elements  of  physiology 
have  been  mastered,  a  multiplicity  of  objects  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  organic  life  become  of  great  inter^ 
Portions  ef  insects,  exemplifying  the  means  by  which 
tliey  are  enabled  to  do  sometWg  like  what  man 
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4oes  with  a  diffmnt  in  the  way  of  loeo- 

BOtkm,  food  catching,  digeatiou,  etc.,  rise  in  Talne 
M  el^ects  of  study  or  amusenent  jnet  in  proportion 
to  the  range  of  physical  or  physkdogical  knowledge 
•fcviously  acquired. 

~lt  will  be  conceded  by  all  acquainted  with  the 
Mtter,  that  a  course  of  microscopic  instruction  of 
the  kind  indicated  should  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
diq)eneablti  feature  in  every  ciruized  educational 
lebewe. 

PMiing  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  king- 
()om,  a  great  deal  of  important  information  furnish- 
og  food  for  reflection  may  be  obtained,  by  directing 
the  microscope  to  readily  accessible  plants.  Those 
sko  do  not  intend  to  study  botany  as  a  science, 
e^t  yet  to  know  the  appearance  and  functions  of 
ths  principal  organs  by  which  plantdife  is  carried 
sa.  Stamens,  pistils,  pcdlen,  vessels  of  different 
fotcriptions,  Keos,  tissues,  and  cells  of  plants,  ought 
Is  be  Suniliar  things  to  all  who  have  any  pretence 
to  education,  and  mough  mere  readily  abmt  may 
W  pe^lexlng  and  wearisome,  seeing  them  properly 
olubited  under  the  naicroscope  ruely  fails  to  in- 
tornct  and  delight. 

The  vegetable  work!  offers  an  endless  succession 
of  beautiful  microscopic  objects,  and  their  difvection 
invirfves  no  unpleasant  processes  or  disagreeable 
talks.  To  know  plants  only  as  the^  appear  to  the 
oaassisted  eye,  is  to  have  but  a  slight  and  feeble 
MtRiaintance  with  their  larger  vaneties  only,  for 
oiutitudes  of  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  vegetation 
tan  only  be  seen  by  the  microscope’s  aid.  In  the 
pMn  slime  or  scum  upon  stonea  or  ponds,  in  moulds, 
■ildews,  etc.,  what  elegant  shapes  and  charming 
tiots  appear ;  and  what  astonishment  seizes  the 
nind  wnen  the  eye  first  sees  undoubted  plants  move 
atwut  and  change  their  shapes  like  the  Eoglenae, 
w  if  stimulated  by  a  porpose  and  impelled  by  a 
will. 

If  the  microscope  it  used  simply  as  a  plaything,  it 
toon  meets  with  the  fate  oi  other  playthings,  in  being 
tkrown  aside.  More  rationally  empi^ed,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  constant  utimulns  to  inquiry.  The  observer 
fnds  his  curiosity  excited  first  in  one  direction  and 
Iben  in  another.  To  explain  one  thing  he  wants  to 
knew  a  little  chemistry,  to  understand  another  a  lit' 
tie  physiology,  and  so  forth  from  day  to  day. 

When  the  microscope  is  merely  noade  to  serve  the 
parpoee  of  an  elegant  amusement,  it  b  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  aor  ought  those  who  so  emjdoy  it  to 
be  ridiculed  for  their  taste.  Looked  at  from  a  rec- 
ivatiooal  point  of  view,  microacopy  b  well  worth 
taking  np,  though  we  certainly  advise  its  employ- 
■snt  in  a  more  studious  spirit,  and  in  a  s^-stematic 
way.  Indeed,  the  more  it  W  been  used  for  study, 
tbs  more  it  may  be  used  for  amusement,  because 
tbs  observer,  who  has  acquired  an  extensive  ranM 
afiaformation,  will  be  much  better  qualified  to  &- 
vslop  its  recreational  capacities  than  can  powibly  be 
effected  by  a  comparativdy  uninstract^  praeti- 
lioBer. 

Fresh  objects  will,  as  a  rule,  be  more  interesting 
than  slides,  and  living  ones  are  preferable  to  dead : 
but  there  are  many  tbinga,  such  as  detaib  of  struc- 
tore,  that  can  only  be  seen  in  well-made  prepara- 
tbos ;  and  any  one  who  buys  a  microscope  should 
learn  how  to  prepare  all  ordinary  ahdea,  for  which 
abundant  Lnstructiou  are  given  in  well-known 
works. 

In  families  much  interest  b  easily  excited  by  illos- 
Irations  of  the  structure  of  ordinary  things  in  regu¬ 
lar  use,  and  but  little  skill  b  requued  to  make  ^in 


alicea,  sectioua,  and  other  preparatiow  neoesaury  for 
their  display.  A  little  practice  will  easily  leM  to 
the  discovery  of  the  powers  and  inodes  of  ilhimina- 
'  It  b  beat  to  begin  with  the 


tion  best  employed, 
lower  powers,  and,  though  an  object  may  be  trano- 
parent  enough  for  transmitted  illuminatioB,  it  b 
often  worth  trying  it  abo  by  reflected  light.  Ikxfias, 
again,  that  are  opaque  in  a  mass  become  transhaeent 
in  their  seettons,  and  many  which  present  no  beauty 
with  ordinary  iiluminatiou  become  splendid  wito 
polarized  light. 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  fnrnbh  beginnen 
with  information  which  will  assbt  them  in  micro¬ 
scopic  pursuits ;  and  when  pa|>ers  refer  to  subjects 
seem  a  I"'  ’ 


that  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  little  beyon<l  their 
reach,  t^y  will  frequently  find  that  the  difiiculty 
may  be  miule  to  vanish  with  much  less  trouble  than 
they  suppose. 

Without  any  prejudice  in  fovor  of  particular  par- 
suits  or  peculiar  methods  of  instruction,  we  feel 
bound  to  give  a  preference  to  plans  which  bring 
truths  borne  to  the  eye,  and  with  thb  view  it  b  im¬ 
possible  not  to  r^anl  the  microscope  as  one  of  the 
foremost  Instroments  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  equally  ad.ipted  to  class  teaching  and 
to  private  study.  No  better  Investment  can  be  made 
than  in  a  good  microscope,  a  binocular  one  being 
preferable.  A  bad  instrument  or  bungling  manipu¬ 
lation  will,  no  doubt,  do  damage  to  the  sight ;  but  a 
good  one,  properly  arranged,  will  show  sinall  objects 
as  plainly  and  as  comfortably  as  larger  ones  can  bo 
seen  with  the  unamiated  eye. 

As  a  general  guide  to  purchasers,  we  may  mj 
that  microscopes  ^low  £5  In  price  are  not  likely  to 
satbfy  any  one  who  acquires  moderate  skill  ia  the 
use  of  such  an  instrument.  From  £5  to  £10  a  much 
more  generally  useful  instrument  may  be  obtained. 
From  £10  to  £'2U  a  good  binocular  stand,  with  n 
couple  of  powers  and  several  pieces  of  apparatui^ 
may  be  purchased.  A  considerable  improvement 
in  quality  of  the  brass-work  and  movements,  with 
more  apparatus,  will  require  an  outlay  from  £30  to 
£.10 ;  while  those  who  can  afford  it  should  have  the 
very  best,  at  frdm  £50  to  £100,  which  need  not  be 
spent  all  at  once,  unless  the  purchaser  is  quite  sure 
what  he  will  want. 


PAUL  GOSSLETTS  CONFESSION. 

KT  FIKBT  MISSION  UNDKX  THK  FORIMOX  OVnCK. 

I  WAB  walking  very  sadly  across  the  Greea  Park 
one  day,  my  hat  pressed  over  my  eyes,  not  looking 
to  rig^  or  left,  but  sauntering  slowly  aloi^,  de¬ 
pressed  and  heavy-hearted,  when  I  felt  a  fnendly 
arm  slip  sifftly  witUn  my  own,  while  a  friendly  voice 
said,  — 

“  1  think  I  have  got  something  to  snit  you,  for  a 
few  months  at  least.  Don’t  you  know  Italian  ?  ” 

In  a  fashion,  I  may  say  I  do.  I  can  read  the 
small  poets,  and  chat  a  little.  I  ’ll  not  say  much 
more  about  my  knowledge.” 

“  Quite  enough  for  what  I  mean.  Now  tell  me 
another  thing.  You  ’re  not  a  very  timid  fellow,  1 
know.  Have  you  any  objection  to  going  amon^ 
the  brigands  in  Calabria,  —  on  a  friendly  mission, 
of  coarse,  — where  it  will  be  tbeir  interest  to  treat 
you  well  ?  ” 

“  Explain  yourself  a  little  more  freely.  Wkat  is 
it  I  should  have  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Here ’s  the  whole  affair ;  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
baronet,  a  Wilfakire  M.  P.,  has  been  captured  and 
carried  off  by  these  rascals.  'They  dema^  a  heavy 
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ram  for  his  rantom,  and  give  a  yeiy  short  time  for 
the  payi^Mt  Sir  Joseph,  the  youth’s  father,  is  very 
ill,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  would  make  any  ap¬ 
peal  to  him  highly  dangerous ;  the  doctors  declare, 
m  foct,  it  would  M  fatal;  and  Lady  Mary  S.  has 
come  up  to  town,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distrac¬ 
tion,  to  consult  Lord  Scatterdale,  the  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  her  husband. 
The  result  is  that  his  lordship  has  decided  to  pay 
the  money  at  once ;  and  the  only  question  is  now  to 
find  the  man  to  take  it  out,  and  treat  with  these 
scoundrels.” 

**  That  ought  not  to  be  a  Tcry  difficult  matter,  one 
would  say ;  were  are  scores  of  follows  with  pluck  for 
such  a  mission.” 

“  So  there  are,  if  pluck  were  the  only  requisite ; 
but  something  more  is  needed.  If  Sir  Joseph  should 
not  like  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  —  if,  on  his  re¬ 
covery,  he  should  come  to  think  that  the  thing 
might  have  been  better  managed,  less  cost  incurreit, 
and  so  on,  —  tlie  Government  will  feel  embarrassed ; 
they  can’t  well  quarrel  with  an  old  supporter ;  they 
can’t  well  stick  the  thing  in  the  estimates ;  so  that, 
to  cover  the  outlay  in  some  decent  fashion,  they  must 
give  it  a  public-service  look  before  they  can  put  it 
into  the  Extraordinaries  ;  and  so  Ixird  S.  has  hit  up¬ 
on  this  scheme.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  disputed  between  the  Bourbonists  of 
Naples  and  the  party  of  New  Italy,  —  whether  brig¬ 
andage  means  mere  highway  robbery,  or  is  the  out¬ 
burst  of  national  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  old 
dynasty.  The  fiiends  of  King  Bomba,  of  course, 
call  it  a  *  La  Vendee  the  others  laugh  at  this,  and 
say  that  the  whole  affair  is  simply  assassination  and 
robbe^,  and  totally  destitute  of  any  political  color¬ 
ing.  Who  knows  on  which  side  We  truth  lies,  or 
whether  some  portion  of  truW  does  not  attach  to 
each  of  these  versions  ?  Now,  there  are,  as  you  said 
a  while  ago,  scores  of  fellows  who  would  have  pluck 
enough  to  treat  with  the  brigands ;  but  there  are  not 
so  many  who  could  be  trusted  to  report  of  them,  — 
to  give  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  what  he  saw 
of  them,  —  of  Weir  oi^nization,  their  sentiments, 
their  ambitions,  and  their  political  views,  if  they 
have  any.  You  are  just  the  man  to  do  Wis.  You 
have  Wat  knack  of  observation  and  that  readiness 
wiW  your  pen  which  are  needed.  In  fact,  you  seem 
to  me.  the  very  fellow  to  do  this  creditably.” 

"  Has  Lord  S.  any  distinct  leanings  in  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  asked  I.  “Efoes  he  incline  to  regard  these 
men  as  political  adherents,  or  as  assassins  ‘  purs  et 
tmpUs  ’  ?  ” 

“  I  see  what  you  mean,”  said  my  friend,  pinching 
my  arm.  “  You  want  to  know  the  tone  of  your  em¬ 
ployer  before  you  enter  his  service.  You ’d  like  to 
be  sure  of  We  tints  that  would  please  him.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  I  won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
fnune  my  report,  but  it  might  serve  to  tinge  it. 
Now,  do  you  know  his  proclivities,  as  Jonathan 
would  call  them  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  they  are  completely  with  the  Italian 
view  of  the  matter.  I  mean,  he  will  not  recognize 
anything  political  in  these  scoundrels.” 

*‘I  Wought  as  much.  Now  as  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Do  you  think  yon  could  obtain  it  for  me  ?  ” 

“  You  are  ready  to  take  it,  then  'i  ” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  And  ready  to  start  at  once?  ” 

“  To-night” 

“  Come  back  with  me  now,  and  I  will  inquire  if 
Lord  S.  will  see  us.  He  spoke  to  me  yesterday 
evening  on  We  matter,  and  somehow  your  name  did 


not  occur  to  me,  and  I  certainly  recommended  an¬ 
other  man ;  —  Hitchins,  of  We  Daily  News ;  bnt  I 
I ’m  sure  he  will  not  have  sent  for  him  yet,  and  that  I 
we  shall  be  in  good  time.” 

As  we  walk^  back  towards  Downing  Street  ny  ! 
friend  talked  on  incessantly  about  We  advantages  ]  I 
might  derive  from  doing  this  Wing  creditably.  Tbev  ! 
were  sure  to  make  a  Blue  Book  out  of  my  report,  | 
and  who  knows  if  my  name  would  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  House  ?  At  all  events,  the  newspapers  would 
have  it ;  and  the  Government  would  be  obliged,  — 
Wey  could  n’t  help  giving  me  someWing.  “  Yon  H 
have  proved  yourself  a  man  of  capacity,”  said  he, 

“  and  that ’s  enough.  S.  does  like  smart  fellows  an-  > 
der  him,  he  is  so  quick  himself ;  sees  a  thing  with 
half  an  eye,  and  reads  men  just  as  he  reads  a  book.*  i 
He  rattled  along  in  Wis  fashion,  alternately  praising  j 
the  great  man  and  assuring  me  that  I  was  exactly  : 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  suit  him.  “  H^  ’ll  not  burden  i 
you  with  instructions,  but  what  he  tells  yon  will  be 
quite  sufficient :  he  is  all  clearness,  conciseness,  and 
accuracy.  'There ’s  only  one  caution  I  have  to  give  > 
you,  —  don’t  ask  him  a  question,  follow  closely  all 
he  says,  and  never  ask  him  to  explain  anything  that 
puzzles  you.  To  suppose  Wat  he  has  not  expressed 
himself  clearly  is  a  dire  offence,  mind  that:  and  ' 
now  here  we  are.  Crosby,  is  my  lord  up  stairs?*  j 
asked  he  of  We  porter ;  and  receiving  a  bland  nod  in 
reply,  he  led  the  way  to  We  Minister’s  cabinet  i| 
“  I  ’ll  ask  to  see  him  first  myself,”  whispered  be,  ai  !j 
he  sent  in  his  card.  || 

Now,  though  my  friend  was  an  M.  P.  and  a  '| 
stanch  supporter  of  We  party,  he  manifested  a  con-  i 
siderable  iimount  bf  anxiety  and  uneasiness  when  ;{ 
waiting  for  the  noble  secretary’s  reply.  It  came  at  i 
last.  :> 

“  Can’t  possibly  see  you  now,  sir.  Will  meet  yon  I 
at  the  House  at  nve  o’clock.”  ' 

“  Will  you  kindly  tell  his  lordship  I  have  brought  \ 
with  me  the  gentleman  I  spoke  to  him  about  yester- 
day  evening  Y  Ho  will  know  for  what.” 

The  private  secretary  retired,  sullenly,  and  soon  ' 
returned  to  say,  “  The  gentleman  may  come  in ;  my 
lord  will  speak  to  him.”  | 

The  next  moment  I  found  myself  standing  in  a 
comfortably  furnished  room,  in  irant  of  a  large  writ-  i| 
ing-table,  at  which  an  elderiy  man  with  a  small  head,  j 
scantily  covered  with  gray  hair,  was  writing.  He  ;; 
did  not  cease  his  occupation  as  I  entered,  nor  notice  11 
me  in  any  manner  as  I  approached,  but  went  on  re-  l| 
peating  to  himself  certain  words  as  he  wrote  them ;  || 
and  at  last,  laying  down  his  pen,  said  aloud,  with  a  I 
faint  chuckle,  “  And  your  Excellency  may  digest  it  j 
how  you  can.”  I 

I  gave  a  very  slight  cough.  He  looked  up,  stared  | 
at  me,  arose,  and,  walking  to  the  fire  stood  with  hit  | 
bapk  to  it  for  a  couple  of  seconds  wiWout  speaking.  | 
I  could  see  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  dismissing  I 
the  topic  which  had  just  occupied  him,  and  was  only  i 
arriving  at  me  by  very  slow  stages  and  heavy  roads,  i 
“  Eh  !  ”  said  he,  at  last ;  “  you  are  the  man  of  the  j 
paper.  Not  the  'Hmes  —  but  the  —  the  —  what’s  i 
it  ?  ”  i 


“  No,  my  lord.  I 'm  the  other  man,”  said  I,  qui¬ 
etly. 

“  Ah,  yon  ’re  the  other  man.”  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  hiing  his  head,  and  seemed  hopelessly  lost  in 
thought.  “Have  you  seen  Mr.  Hammil?”  asked 
he. 

“  No,  my  lord.” 

“  Yon  must  see  Mr.  Hammil.  Till  you  see  Mr. 
Hammil,  yon  need  n’t  come  to  me.” 


PAUL  GOSSLETTS  CONFESSION. 


Very  well,  my  lord,”  uud  1,  moving  towards  the 
door. 

Wait  a  moment.  You  know  Italy  well,  1  am 
told.  Do  you  know  Cavour  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  lord,”  said  I. 

“Ah!  They  say  he  overeats;  have  you  heard 
tbstV  ” 

“  1  can’t  say  that  I  have,  my  lord ;  but  my  ac- 
qosintnnce  with  Italy  and  with  Italians  is  very  slight 
isdoed." 

“  Why  did  they  recommend  you,  then,  for  this 
affair  1  I  told  Gresson  that  I  wanted  a  man  who 
could  have  ready  access  to  their  public  men,  —  who 
knew  Baibi,  Gino  Capponi,  Ricasoli,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  Now,  sir,  how  is  it  possible,  without  intimacy 
vith  these  men  and  their  opiniems,  that  you  could 
write  such  leading  articles  as  I  suggested  in  their 
papers  ?  How  could  ^ou  ever  get  Emission  to  the 
columns  of  the  ‘  Opinione  ’  and  the  ‘  Peneveranza,’ 
ek  ?  Answer  me  that.” 

“  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  there  is  some  grave  misun- 
dmtanding  here.  I  never  dreamed  of  proposing 
mjself  for  such  a  diilicuit  task.  I  came  here  on  a 
totally  difierent  mission.  It  was  to  take  your  lord- 
ikip’s  orders  about  the  ransom  and  rescue  of  a  young 
Eulishman  who  has  bt'en  captured  by  the  brigands 
in^iithern  Italy  —  ” 

“  That  scamp,  St.  John.  A  verv  different  busi¬ 
ness,  indeed.  Why,  sir,  they  value  him  at  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  ’ll  venture  to  assert  that  his 
friends  —  if  that  be  the  name  of  the  people  who 
know  him  —  would  call  him  a  dear  bargain  at 
twenty.  I ’m  certain  his  own  father  would  say  so ; 
but,  poor  fellow,  he  is  very  ill,  and  can’t  talk  on 
this  or  any  other  matter  just  now.  Lady  Mary, 
however,  insists  on  his  release,  and  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done.  You  know  the  habits  and 
ways  of  these  rascals,  —  these  brigands,  —  don’t 
you?” 

“  No,  my  lord  ;  nothing  whatever  about  them.” 

“Then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  sir,  what  do  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  Very  little  about  anything,  my  lord,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  ;  but  as  I  am  sorely  pushed  to  find  a  livelihood, 
and  don’t  fancy  being  a  burden  to  my  friends,  I  told 
Mr.  Gresson  this  morning  that  I  was  quite  ready  to 
uadertake  the  mission  if  1  should  be  intrusted  with 
h;  and  that,  so  far  as  bail  or  security  went,  my 
uncle  Rankin,  of  Rankin  and  Bates,  would  unques¬ 
tionably  afford  it.” 

“  Ah,  this  is  very  different  indeed,”  said  he,  pon- 
deringly,  and  with  a  look  of  compassionate  interest 
I  had  not  thought  his  face  capable  of.  “  Gone  too 
fast,  perhaps  ;  have  been  hit  hard  at  Doncaster  or 
Goodwood  ?  ” 

“  No,  ray  lord ;  I  never  betted.  I  started  with  a 
few  thousand  pounds  and  lost  them  in  a  specula¬ 
tion.” 

“  Well,  well.  1  have  no  right  to  enter  into  these 
things.  Go  and  see  Mr.  Temple,  the  financial  clerk. 
Take  this  to  him,  and  see  what  he  says  to  you.  If 
he  is  satisfied,  come  down  to  the  House  to-night 
But  stay  1  You  ought  to  start  this  evening,  ought  n’t 
you?” 

“I  believe,  my  lord,  the  time  is  very  short.  'They 
require  the  money  to  be  paid  W  the  twelfth.” 

“  Or  they  ’ll  cut  his  ears  off,  I  suppose,”  sjud  he, 
laughing.  “  Well,  he ’s  an  ugly  dog  already ;  not 
that  cropping  will  improve  him.  Here,  take  this  to 
Temple,  and  arrange  the  matter  between  you.” 

And  he  hurriedly  wrote  half  a  dozen  lines,  which 
he  enclosed  and  siddressed,  and  then  returning  to 


his  seat,  said,  “  Bonne  Chance  !  1  wish  you  success 
and  a  pleasant  journey.” 

1  will  not  dwell  upon  the  much  longer  and  more 
commonplace  interview  that  followed,  l^r.  Tem{de 
knew  all  about  me,  —  knew  my  uncle,  and  knew 
the  whole  story  of  my  misfortunes.  He  was  not, 
however,  the  less  cautious  in  every  step  he  took; 
and  as  the  sum  to  be  intrusted  to  me  was  so  large, 
he  filled  in  a  short  bail-bond,  and,  while  I  sat  with 
him,  de^atched  it  by  one  of  his  clerks  to  Lombard 
Street,  for  my  uncle’s  signature.  This  came  in  due 
time  ;  and,  furnished  with  instructions  how  to  draw 
on  the  Paymaster-General,  some  current  directions 
how  to  proceed  till  I  presented  myself  at  the  Le^ 
tion  at  Naples,  and  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  travel¬ 
ling  expenses,  I  left  London  that  night  for  Calais, 
and  began  my  journey.  If  I  was  very  anxious  to 
acquit  myself  cr^itably  in  this  my  first  employment 
in  the  pubfic  service,  and  to  exhibit  an  amount  of 
zeal,  tact,  and  discretion  that  might  recommend  me 
for  future  employment,  1  was  still  not  indifferent  to 
the  delights  of  a  journey  paid  for  at  the  Queen’s  exr 
pense,  and  which  exacted  from  me  none  of  those 
petty  economies  which  mar  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  travelling. 

If  I  suffer  myself  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  his¬ 
tory  I  shall  be  ruined,  for  I  shall  never  get  on  ;  and 
you  will,  besides,  inevitaUy  —  and  as  unjustly  as 
inevitably  —  set  me  down  for  a  snob. 

I  arrived  at  Naples  at  last.  It  was  just  as  the 
day  was  closing  in,  but  there  was  still  light  enough 
to  see  the  glonous  bay  and  the  outline  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  background,  i  was,  however,  too  full  of  my 
mission  now  to  suffer  my  thoughts  to  wander  to  the 
picturesque,  and  so  I  made  straight  for  the  Legation. 

I  had  been  told  that  I  should  receive  my  last  in¬ 
structions  from  H.  M.’s  Minister,  and  it  was  a  certain 
Sir  James  Magruber  that  then  held  that  office  at 
Naples.  I  know  so  very  little  of  people  in  his  pe¬ 
culiar  walk,  that  I  can  only  hope  he  may  not  be  a 
fair  sample  of  his  order,  for  he  was  the  roughest, 
the  rudest,  and  most  uncourteous  gentleman  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 

He  was  dressing  for  dinner  when  I  sent  up  my 
card,  and  at  once  ordered  that  I  should  be  shown 
up  to  his  room. 

“AVherc’s  your  bag?”  cried  be  roughly,  as  I 
entered. 

Conceiving  that  this  referred  to  my  personal  lug¬ 
gage,  and  was  meant  as  the  preliminai^  to  inviting 
me  to  put  up  at  bis  house,  I  said  that  I  had  left  my 
“  traps  ”  at  the  hotel,  and,  with  his  permission,  would 
install  myself  there  for  the  few  hours  of  my  stay. 

“  Confound  your  ‘  traps,’  as  you  call  them,”  said 
he.  “  I  meant  your  despatches,  —  the  bag  from 
F.  O.  Ain’t  you  the  messenger?  ” 

“  No  sir ;  lam  not  the  messenger,”  said  I,  haugh¬ 
tily. 

“  And  what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  then,  by  send¬ 
ing  me  your  card,  and  asking  to  see  me  at  once  ?  ” 

“  Because  my  business  is  peremptory,  sir,”  ssdd  I, 
boldly,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  explain  who  I  was, 
and  what  I  had  come  for.  “  To-morrow  will  be  the 
tenth,  sir,”  said  I,  “and  I  ought  to  be  at  Bocco 
d’Anco  by  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  at  farthest.” 

He  was  brushing  his  hair  all  the  time  I  was  speak¬ 
ing,  and  I  don’t  think  that  he  heard  above  half  of 
what  I  said. 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  teQ  me  they  are  such  in¬ 
fernal  fools  at  F.  O.  that  they  ’re  going  to  pay  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  liberate  this  scamp  St. 
John  ?  ” 
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“  I  think,  sir,  pron  will  find  that  I  hare  been  sent 
out  with  this  object.” 

.  **  Whjr,  it  'a  downright  insanitv !  It  is  a  thonsa’nd 
jMtiea  thej  Jiad  n’t  canght  the  fellow  years  ago.  Are 
yon  aware  that  there’s  scarcely  a  crime  in  the 
statute-book  he  has  not  commit^  ?  I ’d  not  say 
mnrder  was  n’t  amongst  them.  Why,  sir,  he  cheated 
me,  —  me,  —  the  man  who  now  speaks  to  you,  —  at 
billiards.  He  greased  my  cue,  sir.  It  was  mx>ved, 
—  prored  beyond  the  sh^ow  of  a  doubt  The  fel¬ 
low  called  it  a’  practical  joke,  but  he  forgot  I  had 
five  ducats  on  the  game ;  and  he  had  the  barefaced 
insolence  to  amuse  Naples  by  a  representation  of  me 
M  I  sided  my  ball  and  knocked  the  marker  down 
afterwards,  thinking  it  was  his  fenlt  He  was  at¬ 
tached,  this  St  John  was,  to  my  mission  here  at  the 
time ;  but  I  wrote  home  to  demand  —  not  to  ask, 
but  demand  —  his  recall.  His  father’s  vote  was, 
however,  of  consequence  to  the  Government,  and 
ther  refused  me.  Yes,  sir,  they  refuse<l  me ;  they 
told  me  to  give  him  a  leave  of  absence  if  I  did  not 
like  to  see  liim  at  the  Legation  ;  and  I  gave  it,  sir. 
And,  thank  Heaven,  the  fellow  went  into  Calabria, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  brigands,  —  too  good 
company  for  him,  I ’m  certain.  I  ’ll  be  shot  if  he 
could  n’t  corrupt  them ;  and  now  yon  ’re  come  out 
here  to  pay  a  ransom  for  a  fellow  that  any  other 
country  but  England  would  send  to  the  galleys.” 

“  Has  he  done  nothing  worse,  sir,”  asked  I,  tim¬ 
idly,  “  than  this  stupid  practical  joke  ?  ” 

“  What,  sir,  have  yon  the  face  to  {>nt  this  question 
to  me,  —  to  H.  M.’s  Minister  at  this  court,  —  the 
subject  of  this  knavish  buffoonerj-  ?  Am  1  a  fit  stib- 
ject  for  a  fraud, — a  —  a  freedom,  sir  ?  Is  it  to  a  house 
which  displays  the  royal  arms  over  the  entrance- 
door  men  come  to  play  blackleg  or  clown?  Where 
have  you  lived ;  —  with  whom  have  you  lived ;  — 
what  pursuit  in  life  have  yon  followed,  —  that  you 
should  be  sunk  in  such  utter  ignorance  of  ail  the 
habits  of  life  and  civilization  ?  ” 

I  replied  that  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  trusted  as  well 
educated,  and  I  knew  as  well  bom,  as  himself. 

He  sprang  to  the  bell  as  1  said  this,  and  rang 
on  till  the  room  was  crowded  with  servants,  who 
came  rushing  in  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  fire 
alarm. 

“  Take  him  away,  —  put  him  out, —  Giacomo.  — 
lUppolyte,  —  Francis  !  ”  screamed  he.  “  See  that 
he ’s  out  of  the  hoa.«e  this  instant.  Send  Mr.  Cariyon 
here.  Let  the  police  be  called,  and  order  gen¬ 
darmes  if  he  resi^.” 

While  he  was  thus  frothing  and  foaming  I  took 
my  hat,  and  passing  quietly  through  the  ranks  of  his 
household,  descended  the  stairs,  and  proceeded  into 
the  street. 

I  reached  the  “  Vittoria  ”  in  no  bland  humor.  I 
must  own  that  I  was  flurried  and  irritated  in  no  com¬ 
mon  degree.  I  was  too  much  excited  to  be  able 
clearly  to  decide  how  far  the  insult  I  had  received 
required  explanation  and  apolo^,  or  if  it  had  passed 
the  limits  in  which  a^logy  is  still  possible. 

Perhaps,  thought  I,  if  I  call  him  out,  he  ’ll  hand 
me  over  to  the  police ;  perhaps  he  ’ll  have  me  sent 
over  the  frontier.  Wfaa  knows  what  may  be  the 
limit  to  a  Minister’s  power  ?  While  I  was  thus  spec¬ 
ulating  and  canvassing  with  myself,  a  card  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  by  the  waiter,  —  “  Mr.  Hponnington, 
Attachd,  H.  M.’s  Legation,  Naples,”  and  as  sudifenly 
the  owner  of  it  entered  the  room. 

He  was  a  fur-faced,  bluensyed  young  man,  very 
short-sighted,  with  a  faint  lisp  and  an  effeminate 
air.  He  bowed  slightly  as  he  came  forward,  and 


said,  “  You  're  Mr.  Gosslett,  ain't  you  ?  ”  And  not 
waiting  for  any  reply,  he  sat  down  and  opened  anil 
of  papers  oa  the  table.  “  Here  are  your  instuK- 
tions.  You  are  to  follow  them  when  you  can,  jna 
know,  and  diverge  from  them  whenever  you  miat 
That  is,  do  whatever  you  like,  and  take  the  ooeie. 
quenees.  Sir  James  won’t  see  you  again.  He 
you  insulted  him,  but  he  says  that  (rf  almost  every 
one.  The  cook  insults  him  when  the  soup  is  too 
salt,  and  I  insulted  him  last  week  by  writ^  with 
pale  ink.  But  yon ’d  have  done  better  if  yo^d  got 
on  well  with  him.  He  writes  home  —  do  you  na- 
derstand  ?  —  he  writes  home.” 

“  So  do  most  people,”  I  said,  dryly. 

”  Ah !  but  not  the  way  he  does.  He  writes  hosM 
and  has  a  fellow  black-listed.  Two  crosses  agaimt 
yon  sends  yon  to  Greece,  and  tliree  is  ruin  I  Throe 
means  the  United  States.” 

”  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  as  regards  myself  your 
chiefs  good  opinion  or  goot^  word  are  matters  of sa- 
preme  indifference.” 

Had  I  uttered  an  outrageous  blasphemy  be  could 
not  have  looked  at  me  with  greater  horror. 

“  Well,”  said  he  at  last,  “  Uiere  it  is ;  read  it  over. 
Bolton  will  cash  your  bills,  and  give  you  gold.  You 
must  have  gold ;  they  ’ll  not  take  anything  else.  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  much  more  to  say.” 

“  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  St.  John  ? " 
asked  I. 

“  I  should  think  I  was.  Rodney-St.  John  and  I 
joined  together.” 

”  And  what  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?  Is  he  sock  a 
scamp  as  his  chief  describes  ?  ” 

*•  He 's  fast,  if  you  mean  that ;  but  we  ’rc  all  fast" 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  I,  measuring  him  Avith  a  look, 
and  thinking  to  compute  the  amount  of  his  col¬ 
league’s  iniquity. 

”  But  he ’s  not  worse  than  Stormont,  or  Moselj, 
or  myself ;  only  he ’s  louder  than  we  are.  He  must 
always  be  doing  something  no  other  fellow  ever 
thought  of.  Don’t  you  know  the  kind  of  thing  I 
mean  ?  He  wants  to  be  original.  Bad  style  that, 
very.  That ’s  the  way  he  got  into  this  scrape.  He 
made  a  bet  he ’d  go  up  to  Rocco  d’Anco,  and  paw 
a  week  with  Stoppa,  the  brigand,  —  the  cniellest 
dog  in  Calabria.  He  did  n’t  say  when  he ’d  cons 
back  again,  though ;  and  there  he  is  still,  and  Stop- 

Ea  sent  one  of  his  fellows  to  drop  a  letter  into  the 
rcgation,  ilemanding  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
for  his  release,  or  saying  that  his  ears,  nose,  &c. 
will  be  sent  on  by  instalments  during  the  month. 
Ugly,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 

“  I  trust  I  shall  be  in  time  to  save  him.  I  sus¬ 
pect  he ’s  a  good  fellow.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is,”  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
uneasiness ;  “  only  I ’d  not  go  up  there,  where 
yon  ’re  going,  for  a  trifle,  I  tell  yon  that” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  said  I,  quietly. 

“  For,"  resnmeil  he,  “  when  Stoppa  sees  that 
you  ’re  a  nobody,  and  not  worth  a  ransom,  he ’d  ss 
soon  shoot  you  as  look  at  you.”  And  this  though 
seemed  to  amuse  him  so  much  that  he  laughed  at  it 
as  be  quitted  the  room  and  descended  the  stairs, 
and  I  even  heard  him  cackling  over  it  in  the  street 
Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  studied  the 
map  of  Calabria  thoroi^ly,  and  saw  that  by  taking 
the  diligence  to  Atri  the  next  day,  I  should  reach 
Valdenone  by  about  four  o’clock,  from  which  a 
guide  could  conduct  me  to  Rocco  d’Anco — a 
mountain  walk  of  about  sixteen  miles,  —  a  feat 
which  my  pedestrian  habits  made  me  fully  equal  to- 
If  the  young  attache’s  attempt  to  terrorize  over  me 
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(•diUj.  It  wa*  not  merely  tlist  I  was  nearer  to  the 
peril,  but  everytfainp'  conspired  to  make  me  more 
MOiible  of  the  danger.  The  Tery  map,  where  a 
lar^  tract  was  marked  “little  known,”  snggeeted 
a  terror  of  its  own :  and  1  lell  asleep  at  Lut,  to 
^rearn  of  erery  wild  incident  of  brigand  life  1  had 
MSB  in  pictures  or  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

As  that  bland  yoong  gentleman  so  candidly  told 
■e.  I  was  a  “  nobody,”  and  consequently  of  no  in¬ 
terest  to  any  one.  Who  would  tnink  of  sending 
ont  an  express  messenger  to  ransom  Paul  (tosslett  V 
At  all  events  I  could  console  mysalf  with  the 
thought,  that  if  the  world  wonld  give  Httle  for  me, 
it  would  grieve  even  leas;  and  with  this  not  very 
eheering  consolation  I  mounted  to  the  banquette  of 
the  diligence,  and  started. 

After  passing  through  a  long  straggling  subarb, 
sot  remarkable  for  anything  but  its  squalor  and 
poverty,  we  reached  the  seashore,  and  continued  to 
Airt  the  bay  for  miles.  I  had  no  conception  of 
saything  so  ^autiful  as  the  great  sheet  of  bine  wa¬ 
ter  seen  in  the  freshness  of  a  glorious  sunrise,  with 
the  white-sailed  lateener  skimming  silently  along, 
ud  reflected,  as  if  in  a  mirror,  on  the  unroffl*^ 
nrfacc.  There  was  a  peaceful  beauty  in  all  around, 
that  was  a  positive  enchantment,  and  the  rich  odors 
of  the  orange  and  the  verbena  filled  the  air  almost 
to  a  sense  of  delicious  sti^faction.  Over  and  over 
did  I  say  to  myself,  “Why  cannot  this  deUcious 
dream  be  prolonged  fbr  a  lifetime  ?  K  existence 
oould  but  perpetuate  suck  a  scene  as  this,  let  me 
tnvel  along  the  shore  of  such  a  sea,  overshadowed 
^  the  citron  and  the  vine,  —  I  ask  fbr  no  more.” 
The  courier  or  condnetor  was  my  only  companion, 
—  an  old  soldier  of  the  first  empire,  who  had 
fought  on  the  Beresina  and  in  Spain,  —  a  rongh 
old  sabreur,  not  to  be  appeased,  by  my  best  cigars 
asd  my  brandy-flask,  into  a  good  word  for  the  £ng- 
hih.  He  hated  them  formerly,  and  he  hated  them 
still.  There  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  believe, 
one  or  two  of  the  nation  that  were  not  cani ;  but 
he  had  n’t  met  them  himself,  nor  did  he  know  any 
one  who  had.  I  relished  his  savagery,  and  some¬ 
how  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  bafiBed  or 
amazed  by  his  rudenew.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  of  that  unlncky  countryman  of  mine  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  bngands,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  heard  that  Stoppa  meant  to  roast  him 
alive,  for  that  Stoppa  didn’t  like  the  English, —  a 
rather  strong  mode  of  expressing  a  nationu  antipa¬ 
thy,  but  one,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  entirely  dis¬ 
approve  of. 

“  Stoppa,  however,”  said  I,  assoming  as  a  fact 
what  I  meant  for  a  anestion,  —  “  Stoppa  is  a  man 


keep  hia  promise  ?  ” 

“  That  he  will,  if  the  money  is  pud  down  in  zec- 
chin  gold.  He’ll  take  nothing  else.  He’ll  give 
up  the  man  ;  but  I ’d  not  fancy  l^ing  the  fellow  who 
bmnght  the  ransom,  if  there  was  a  light  piece  in  the 

matt.” 

“  He ’d  surely  respect  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  money  ?  ” 

“  Jnst  as  much  as  1  respect  that  old  mare  who 
won’t  come  up  to  her  collar  " ;  and  he  snatched  the 
whip  as  he  spoke  from  the  driver,  and  laid  a  heavy 
lash  over  the  sluggish  beast’s  loina  “  LoiA  here,” 
aaid  he  to  me,  as  we  parted  company  at  Corallo^ 
“  yon ’re  not  bad, — for  an  Engliahman,  at  least,— 


and  1  ’d  rather  yon  did  n’t  come  to  tronble.  Don’t 
you  get  any  fa^er  into  these  mountains  than  St. 
Andrea,  and  don’t  stay  even  there  too  long.  Don’t 
go  in  Stoppa’s  way ;  foe  if  you  have  money,  he  ’ll 
cut  your  throat  for  it,  and  if  you  have  n’t,  he  ’ll 
smash  your  skull  for  being  without  it  1 11  be  on 
the  way  back  to  Naples  on  Saturday,  and  if  you  ’ll 
take  a  friend’s  advice  you  ’ll  be  beside  me.” 

1  was  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  my  old  grum¬ 
bling  companion ;  but  ^  words  of  warning  went  with 
me  in  the  long  evening’s  drive  up  to  St  Andrea,  a 
wild  mountain  road,  over  which  1  jogged  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  barroccino. 

Wa.«  I  really  rushing  into  such  peril  as  he  de¬ 
scribed!*  And  if  so,  why  so?  I  could  scarcely 
affect  to  believe  that  any  motives  of  humanity  moved 
me  ;  —  still  less  any  sense  of  personal  regard  or  at¬ 
tachment  I  had  never  known  —  not  even  seen  — 
Mr.  St  John.  In  what  I  had  heard  o(  him  there 
was  nothing  that  interested  me.  It  was  true  that  1 
expected  to  be  rewarded  for  my  services ;  but  if 
there  was  actual  danger  in  what  I  was  about  to  do, 
what  recompense  would  be  sufficient  ?  And  was  it 
likely  that  this  consideration  would  weigh  heavily 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  employed  me  ?  Then, 
again,  this  narrative,  or  report,  or  whatever  it  was, 
how  wsM  I  to  find  the  material  for  it  ?  Was  it  to  be 
imagined  that  I  was  to  familiarize  myself  with  brig¬ 
and  life  by  living  amongst  these  rascals,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  a  Blue  B^k  about  them  ?  Was  it 
believed  that  I  could  go  to  them,  like  a  census  coaa- 
misrioner,  and  ask  their  names  and  ag^  how  long 
they  had  been  in  their  present  line  of  life,  and  how 
they  throve  on  it  ?  1  ’ll  not  harass  m^’self  more 
about  them,  thought  I  at  last.  I’ll  describe  mj 
brigand  as  I  find  him.  The  fellow  who  comes  to 
meet  me  for  the  money  shall  be  the  class.  “  £x 
pede  Herculem  ”  shall  serve  one  here,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  1  shall  be  as  accurate  as  the  others  who 
contribute  to  this  sort  of  literature. 


been  prettier  had  not  the  devotees  been  impremed 
with  the  most  rascally  countenances  I  ever  beheld. 

From  St.  Andrea  to  Bocco  was  a  walk  of  seven¬ 
teen  miles,  but  I  was  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  wear 
risome  barroccino  I  had  been  jolting  in  for  the  last 
six  hours,  for  my  feet,  and  after  a  light  meal  of  bread 
and  onions,  washed  down  with  a  very  muddy  muta¬ 
tion  of  vinegar,  1  set  forth  w>tb  a  guide  for  my  des¬ 
tination.  There  was  not  much  companionship  in 
my  conductor,  who  spoke  a  patois  totally  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  me,  and  who  could  only  comprehend  by 
signs.  His  own  pantomime,  however,  conveyed  to 
me  that  we  were  approaching  the  brigand  region, 
and  certain  significant  gestures  about  bis  throat  and 
heart  intimated  to  me  toat  sudden  death  was  no  oar 
usual  casualty  in  these  parts.  An  occasional  rude 
cross  erected  on  the  roadside,  or  a  painted  memo¬ 
rial  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  would  also  attest  some  by¬ 
gone  disaster,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  invariably 
knelt  and  uttered  a  prayer,  on  rising  from  which  hie 
seemed  to  me  each  time  bnt  half  decided  whether 
heVoold  accompany  me  farther. 

At  last,  after  a  four  hours’  hard  walk,  we  gained 
the  crest  of  a  mountain  ridge,  from  which  the  de¬ 
scent  seemed  nearly  precipitous,  and  here  my  coosr 
penion  showed  me  by  the  faint  moonlight  a  ssaall 
neap  of  stones,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  stake  was 
placed  upright ;  he  mattered  some  words  in  a  veiy 
low  tone,  and  held  up  eight  fingers,  possibly  to  eornr 
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vey  that  eight  people  had  been  murdered  or  buried 
in  that  place.  Whatever  the  idea,  one  thing  was 
certain,  —  he  would  go  no  farther.  He  pointed  to 
the  zigxag  path  1  was  to  follow,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  show  me,  as  I  supposed,  where  Rocco 
lay,  and  then  unslinging  from  his  shoulder  the  light 
carpet-bag  he  had  hitherto  carried  for  me,  he  held 
out  his  p^m  for  payment. 

I  resolutely  refused,  however,  to  accept  his  resig¬ 
nation,  and  ordered  him  by  a  gesture  to  resume  his 
load  and  march  on,  but  the  fellow  shook  his  head 
doggedly,  and  pointed  with  one  finger  to  the  open 
paun  of  the  other  hand.  The  gesture  was  defiant 
and  insolent,  and  as  we  were  man  to  man,  I  felt  it 
would  be  an  ignominy  to  submit  to  him,  so  I  agmn 
showed  signs  of  refusal,  and  pointed  to  the  bag. 
At  this  be  drew  a  long  thin-bladed  knife  from  his 
garter,  but  as  quickly  f  pulled  out  a  revolver  from 
my  breast-pocket  The  fellow’s  sharp  ear  caught 
the  click  of  the  lock,  and  with  a  spring  he  darted 
over  the  low  parapet  and  disappeareil.  1  never  saw 
him  more. 

A  cold  sweat  broke  over  me  as  I  took  up  my  bur¬ 
den  and  resumed  my  way.  There  was  but  one  path, 
so  that  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  road,  but  I  own 
that  I  began  that  descent  with  a  heart-sinking  and  a 
terror  that  I  have  no  words  to  convey.  That  the 
fellow  would  spring  out  upon  me  at  some  turn  of  the 
way  seemed  so  certain,  tnat  at  each  sharp  angle  I 
halted  and  drew  breath  for  the  struggle  1  thought 
was  coming.  My  progress  was  thus  much  retarded, 
and  my  fatigue  greatly  increased.  The  day  broke 
at  last,  but  found  me  still  plodding  on  in  a  dense 
pine-wood  which  clothed  the  lower  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  addition  to  my  carpet-bag  I  had  the 
heavy  belt  in  which  the  gold  pieces  were  secured, 
and  the  weight  of  which  became  almost  insupportable. 

What  inconceivable  folly  had  ever  involved  me  in 
such  an  adventure  ?  How  could  I  have  been  so 
weak  as  to  accept  such  a  mission?  Here  was  I, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home,  alone 
on  foot  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain  tract,  the  chosen 
resort  of  the  worst  assassins  of  Europe,  and,  as  if  to 
insure  my  ruin,  with  a  large  sum  in  gold  on  my  per¬ 
son.  What  could  my  friend  have  meant  by  pro¬ 
posing  the  enterprise  to  me  ?  Did  he  im^ine  the 
mountain-paths  of  the  Basilicata  were  like  Pall 
MaU?  or  did  he,  —  and  this  seemed  more  likely,  — 
did  he  deem  that  the  man  who  had  so  little  to  live 
for  must  necessarily  care  less  for  life  ?  If  1  must 
enter  the  public  service,  thought  I,  at  the  peril  of 
my  neck,  tetter  to  turn  to  some  other  means  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Then  I  grew  sardonic  and  malicious,  declaring 
to  myself  how  like  a  rich  man  it  was  to  ofier  such  an 
employment  to  a  poor  man,  as  though,  when  exist¬ 
ence  had  BO  little  to  charm,  one  could  not  hold  to  it 
with  any  eagerness.  The  people,  muttered  I,  who 
throw  these  things  to  ns  so  contemptuously  are  care¬ 
ful  enough  of  themselves.  You  never  find  one  of 
them  risk  his  life,  no,  nor  even  peril  his  health,  in 
any  enterprise. 

As  the  sun  shone  out  and  lit  up  a  magnificent 
landscape  beneath  me,  where,  in  the  mi<ut  of  a 
wooded  plain,  a  beautiful  lake  lay  stretched  out, 
dotted  over  with  little  islands,  I  grew  in  tetter  hu¬ 
mor  with  myself  and  with  the  world  at  large.  It 
was  certainly  very  lovely.  The  snow-peaks  of  the 
Abruzzi  could  be  seen  here  and  there  topping  the 
clouds,  which  fioated  lightly  up  fi?om  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  valley.  Often  and  often  had  I  walked 
miles  and  miles  to  see  a  scene  not  fit  to  be  compared 
with  this.  If  I  had  only  brought  my  colors  with  me 


what  a  bit  of  landscape  I  n^ht  have  carried  away 
The  pencil  could  do  nothing  where  so  much  ! 
pend^  on  tint  and  glow.  A  win  line  of  blue  sisoks 
rose  above  the  trees  near  the  lake,  and  this  I  guewid 
to  proceed  from  the  village  of  Rocco  d’Anca  ] 
plucked  up  my  courage  at  the  sight,  and  again  n( 
forth  weary  and  footsore  it  is  true,  but  in  a  cheerMr, 
heartier  spirit  than  before. 

Four  hours’  walking,  occasionally  halting  for  a 
little  rest,  brought  me  to  Rocco,  a  village  of  aboat 
twenty  houses,  straggling  up  the  side  of  a  vine-clad 
hill,  the  crest  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  church 
The  population  were  all  seated  at  their  doors,  it  be¬ 
ing  some  festa,  and  were,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
about  as  ill-favored  a  set  as  one  would  wish  to  aee. 
In  the  aspect  of  the  men,  and  indeed  still  more  in 
that  of  the  women,  one  could  at  once  recognize  the 
place  as  a  brigand  resort.  There  were,  in  the  midit 
of  all  the  signs  of  squalor  and  poverty,  rich  scaifi 
and  costly  shawls  to  be  seen ;  while  some  of  the  verj 
poorest  wore  gold  chains  round  their  necks,  and  car 
ried  handsomely  ornamented  pistols  and  daggers  at 
their  waist-belts.  I  may  as  well  mention  here,  not 
to  let  these  worthy  people  be  longer  under  a  severer 
aspersion  than  nee^ut,  that  they  were  not  thei^ 
selves  brigands,  but  simply  the  friends  and  partisaas 
of  the  gangs,  who  sold  them  the  dififerent  spoils  of 
which  they  had  divested  the  travellers.  The  village 
was  in  fact  little  else  than  the  receptacle  of  stolen 
goods  until  opportunity  ofiered  to  sell  them  else¬ 
where.  I  had  been  directed  to  put  up  at  a  little  inn 
kept  by  an  ex-friar  who  went  by  the  name  of  Fra 
Bartolo,  and  I  soon  found  the  place  a  very  pleasant 
contrast,  in  its  neatness  and  comfort,  to  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  around  it  The  Frate,  too,  was  a  fine, 
jovial,  hearty-looking  fellow,  with  far  more  the  air 
of  a  Sussex  farmer  in  his  appearance  than  a  Cala¬ 
brian  peasant  He  set  me  at  ease  at  once  by  saying 
that  of  course  I  came  for  the  fishing,  and  added  that 
the  lake  was  in  prime  order  and  the  fish  plenty. 
This  was  stud  with  such  palpable  roguery  that  I  saw 
it  was  meant  for  the  bystanders,  and  knew  at  once 
he  had  been  prepared  for  my  arrival  and  expected 
me.  I  was,  however,  more  in  need  of  rest  and  re- 
fVeshment  than  of  conversation,  and  after  a  hearty 
but  hurried  mekl  I  turned  in  and  fell  off  to  sleep  ai 
I  had  never  slept  before.  Twice  or  thrice  I  had  a 
faint  consciousness  .that  attempts  were  made  to 
awaken  me,  and  once  that  a  candle  was  held  close 
to  my  eyes,  but  these  were  very  confused  and  indis¬ 
tinct  sensations,  and  my  stupor  soon  conquered 
them. 

“  That ’s  pretty  well  for  a  nap.  Just  nine  houn 
of  it,”  said  tne  Frate,  as  he  jogged  my  shoulder  and 
insisted  on  arousing  me. 

I  was  BO  tired,”  said  I,  stretching  myself,  and 
half  turning  to  the  wall  for  another  bout. 

“  No,  no ;  you  must  n’t  go  to  sleep  again,”  said 
he,  tending  over  me.  “  lie ’s  come,”  and  he  made 
a  gesture  with  his  thumb  towards  an  adjoining  room. 
“  He ’s  teen  there  above  an  hour.” 

“  Do  you  mean  —  ” 

“Hush!”  he  said,  cautiously.  “We  name  no 
names  here.  Get  up  and  see  him ;  he  never  likes 
loitering  down  in  these  places.  One  can’t  be  sure 
of  everybody  in  this  world.”  And  here  he  threw  up 
his  eyes  and  seemed  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  at 
the  thought  of  human  frailty  and  corruption. 

“  He  is  expecting  me,  then  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Very  impatiently,  sir.  He  wanted  to  arouse 
yon  when  he  arrived,  and  he  has  teen  twice  in  here 
to  see  if  you  were  reidly  asleep.” 
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Something  like  a  thrill  ran  through  me  to  think 
(hat,  at  I  lay  there,  this  brigand,  this  man  of  crimes 
tnd  bloodshed  —  for  of  course  he  was  such  —  had 
by  my  bedside,  and  bent  over  me.  The  Frate, 
however,  urging  me  to  activity,  left  me  no  rime  for 
these  reflections,  and  1  arose  quickly  and  followed 
him.  I  was  eager  to  know  what  manner  of  man  it 
was  to  whom  f  was  about  to  make  my  approach ; 
i  bat  I  was  hurried  along  a  passage,  and  half  pushed 
!  into  a  room,  and  the  door  closed  behind  me,  before 
1  had  time  ibr  a  word. 

On  a  low  settle-bed,  ju.st  in  front  of  me,  as  I  en¬ 
tered,  a  man  lay  smoking  a  short  meerschaum,  whose 
dress  and  get  up,  bating  some  signs  of  wear  and  ill- 
usage,  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  small  thea¬ 
tre.  His  tall  hat  was  wreathed  with  white  roses, 
from  the  midst  of  which  a  tall  feather,  spray-like  and 
light,  stood  up  straight.  His  jacket  of  bright  green, 
thrown  open  wide,  displayed  a  scarlet  waistcoat  per¬ 
fectly  loaded  with  gold  braiding.  Leather  breeches, 
ending  above  the  knee,  showed  the  great,  massive 
limb  beneath  to  full  advantage;  while  the  laced 
stocking  that  came  up  to  the  calf  served  on  one  side 
j  If  belt  for  a  stiletto,  whose  handle  w^ls  entirely  in- 
I  crusted  with  precious  stones.  **  You  are  a  good 
sleeper.  Signor  Inglese,”  said  he,  in  a  pleasant,  rich¬ 
ly-toned  vmce,  “  and  I  feel  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
yoa.”  This  speech  was  deliveretl  with  all  the  ease 
and  courtesy  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  world. 
“You  may  imagine,  however,  that  I  cannot  well 
delay  in  places  like  this.  Rocco,  1  believe,  is  very 
friendly  to  me,  but  where  there  are  three  hundred 
people  there  may  easily  be  three  traitors.” 

I  assented,  and  added  that  from  what  Fra  Bartolo 
had  told  me,  neither  he  nor  his  had  much  to  fear  in 
those  parts. 

“I  believe  so,  too,”  added  he,  caressing  his  im¬ 
mense  mustache,  which  came  down  far  below  his 
chin  on  either  side.  “  We  have  between  us  the 
best  bond  of  all  true  friendship,  —  we  need  each 
other.  You  have  brought  the  nuMom  in  gold,  I 
hope?” 

“  Yes;  in  gold  of  the  English  mint,  too.” 

“  I ’d  rather  have  our  own.  The  zecchin  has-  less 
alloy  than  your  coin,  and  as  what  we  take  generally 
goes  into  the  crucible,  the  distinction  is  of  value.” 

“  If  I  had  only  known  —  ” 

“  Never  mind.  It  is  too  late  nc^w  to  think  of  it 
Let  lu  conclude  the  matter,  for  I  wish  to  be  away 
by  daybreak.” 

I  unfastened  my  wust-belt,  and  opening  a  secret 
ring,  poured  forth  a  mass  of  bright  sovereigns  on 
e  table. 

“I  have  such  perfect  reliance  in  ^our  honor, 
ngnor,”  said  I,  “  that  I  make  no  conditions,  —  I  ask 
no  questions.  That  you  will  at  once  release  iny 
countryman,  I  do  not  doubt  for  an  instant.” 

“He  is  already  at  liberty,”  said  he,  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  pile  the  coin  in  little  heaps  of  ten  each. 
“  Every  step  you  took  since  you  arrived  at  Naples 
was  known  to  me.  I  knew  the  moment  ^on  came, 
the  hotel  you  stopped  at,  the  visit  you  paid  to  your 
minister,  the  two  hours  passed  in  the  Bank,  your 
departure  in  the  diligence;  and  the  rascal  you 
engaged  for  a  guide  came  straight  to  me  after  he 
left  you.  My  police,  signor  mio,  is  somewhat  better 
organized  than  Count  Cavour's,”  said  he,  with  a 
lai^h. 

The  mention  of  the  Count’s  name  reminded  me 
at  once  to  sound  him  on  politics,  and  see  if  he,  and 
others  like  him,  in  reality  interested  themselves  in 
j  partisans  on  either  side. 


“  Of  course,”  said  he,  “  we  liked  the  old  dynasty  :  | 
better  than  the  present  people.  A  splendid  court  ; 
and  a  brilliant  capital  attracted  strafrgers  from  all  j  ^ 
quarters  of  Europe.  Strangers  visited  Capri,  Amalfi,  | 
Feestum;  they  went  here,  and  there,  and  every-  } 
where.  And  they  paid  for  their  pleasures  like  ! 
gentlemen.  The  officials,  too,  of  those  days  were  { 
men  with  bowels,  who  knew  every  one  must  live.  { 
What  have  we  now  ?  Piedmontese  dogs,  who  are 
not  Italians;  who  speak  no  known  tongue,  and 
who  have  no  other  worship  than  the  house  of 
Savoy.” 

“Might  I  venture  to  ask,”  said  I,  obsequiously, 

“  how  is  it  that  I  find  a  man  of  your  acquirements 
and  such  ability  in  such  a  position  as  this  V  ” 

'  “  Because  I  like  this  life  better  than  that  of  an 
‘  Irapiegato  ’  with  five  hundred  ducats  a  year !  Per¬ 
haps  I  don’t  follow  it  all  from  choice.  Perhaps  I  j 
liave  my  days  of  regrets,  and  such  like.  But  for 
that,  are  you  yoursmf  so  rightly  fitted  in  life  —  I 
ask  at  random  —  that  you  feel  you  are  doing  the 
exact  thing  that  suits  you?  Can  you  say,  as  you 
rise  of  a  morning,  ‘I  was  cut  out  for  this  kind  of 
existence,  —  I  am  exactly  where  I  ought  to  be  ?  ’  ” 

I  shook  niy  head  in  negative,  and  for  some  seconds 
nothing  was  said  on  either  side.  | 

“  'The  score  is  all  right,”  said  he,  at  last  “  Do 
you  know,”  —  here  he  gave  a  very  peculiar  smile ; 
indeed,  his  face,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  hat  and  his  bushy  beard,  actually 
assumed  an  expression  of  intense  drollery,  —  “do 
you  know,  I  begin  to  think  we  have  made  a  bad 
bargain  here !  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  I. 

“  I  begin  to  suspect,”  said  he,  “  that  our  prisoner 
was  wo^  a  much  heavier  ransom,  and  that  his 
friends  would  wilUngly  have  paid  fbnr  times  this 
sum  for  him.” 

“  You  are  entirely  mistaken  there,”  said  I.  “  It 
is  the  astonishment  of  every  one  that  he  has  been 
ransomed  at  all.  He  is  a  good-for-nothing  spend¬ 
thrift  fellow,  whom  most  families  would  be  heartily 
glad  to  be  rid  of;  and  so  far  from  being  worth  a  i 
thousand  pounds,  I  believe  nine  out  of  ten  piarents 
would  n’t  nave  paid  as  many  shilUngs  for  him.” 

“We  all  likM  him,”  said  he.  “We  found  him 

fdeasant  company;  and  he  fell  into  all  our  ways 
ike  one  of  ourselves.” 

“  A  scamp  was  sure  to  do  that  easier  than  an 
honest  man,”  said  I,  forgetting  in  my  eagerness  how 
rude  my  speech  was. 

“  Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  sir,” 
said  he,  haughtily.  “  Communities  like  ours  scarcely 
invite  men  of  unblemished  morals,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  return  with  me.” 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  swept  the  coin  into  a 
bag  which  he  wore  at  his  side.  Still,  thought  I,  he 
might  tell  me  something  more  about  these  brigands. 

Are  they  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  or  are  they 
mere  highwaymen  ?  Here  is  a  man  fully  equal  to 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question.  Shall  1  ask  him 
to  decide  the  matter  ? 

“  I  see,”  said  he,  laughing,  as  I  propounded  my 
mystery.  “  You  want  to  m^e  a  book  about  us ;  ! 

but  our  people  don’t  understand  that  sort  of  curios-  j 
ity ;  they  distrust,  and  they  occasionally  resent  it 
Stay  a  week  or  ten  days  where  yon  are.  Fra 
Bartolo  will  feed  you  better  than  we  should,  and 
cram  you  with  brigand  stories  better  still.  You  ’ll 
find  it  fiu-  pleasanter,  and  your  readers  will  think  so 
too.  Addio”;  and  he  touched  his  hat  in  a  half- 
haughty  way,  and  strolled  out  I  sat  down  for  an 
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instant  to  recoTer  mjself,  when  the  quick  clatter  of 
a  hone’s  feet  aroused  me,  and  he  was  gone. 

There  was  do  doubt  of  it;  he  was  a  yeiy  remark¬ 
able  man ;  one  who,  in  happier  circumstances,  might 
hare  made  a  figure  in  life,  and  achiered  a  con- 
spicuons  position.  Who  was  he,  whence  came  he  ? 
Ibe  Frate  could  tell  me  all  these  things.  As  the 
robber  said,  he  could  cram  mo  admirably.  I 
arranged  at  once  to  stay  a  week  there.  My  week 
was  prolonged  to  a  fcMtnight,  and  I  was  well  into  the 
third  week  ere  I  shook  hu  great  hand  and  said 
good  hj. 

During  all  this  I  wrote,  I  may  say,  from  morning 
till  night.  At  one  time  it  was  my  JBlue  Book ;  at 
another  I  took  a  spell  at  stories  of  robber  life.  I 
wrote  short  poems,  —  songs  of  the  brigands  1  called 
them.  In  uu:t,  1  dished  up  my  highwayman  in  a 
score  of  ways,  and  found  Mm  goM  in  all.  The 
portmanteau  which  I  had  brought  out  full  of  gold  I 
now  carried  back  more  closely  packed  with  MSS. 
I  hurried  to  England,  only  stopping  once  to  call  at 
the  Legation,  and  learn  that  hu.  St.  John  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post,  and  was  then  hard  at  work  in  the 
Chancdlerie.  When  I  arrived  in  London  my  re¬ 
port  was  ready,  but  as  the  ministry  had  fallen  the 
week  before,  I  was  obliged  to  rewrite  it  every  word. 
Lord  Muddlemore  had  succeeded  my  patron,  Lord 
Scatterdale,  and  as  he  was  a  strong  Tory,  the  brig¬ 
ands  must  be  Bourbons  for  him ;  and  they  were  so. 
I  had  lived  amongst  them  for  months,  and  had  eaten 
of  their  raw  lamb  and  drunk  of  their  fiery  wine, 
and  pledged  toasts  to  the  health  of  Francesco,  and 
“  Morte  ”  to  everylxxiy  else.  What  splendid  fellows 
I  made  them  I  Every  chief  was  a  La  Rochejaque- 
lin,  and  as  for  the  little  bit  of  robbery  they  did  now 
and  then,  it  was  only  to  pay  for  masses  for  their 
souls  when  they  were  shot  by  the  Bersaglieri.  My 
Blue  Book  was  printed,  quoted  bjr  the  Times,  cited 
in  the  House ;  1  was  called  “  the  intrepid  and  intel- 
li^nt  witness  ”  by  Disraeli ;  and  I  was  the  rage. 
Dinners  fell  in  showers  over  me,  and  invitations  to 
country-houses  came  by  every  post  Almost  worn 
out  by  these  flatteries,  I  was  resolving  on  a  course 
of  abstinence,  when  a  most  pressing  invitation  came 
to  a  county  gathering  where  Mr.  St  John  was  to  be 
of  the  party.  I  had  never  met  him,  and,  indeed, 
was  rather  irritated  at  the  ingratitude  he  had  dis¬ 
played  in  never  once  acknowledging,  even  by  a  few 
tines,  the  great  service  I  had  rendered  him.  Still,  I 
was  curious  to  see  a  man  whose  figure  occupied  so 
important  a  place  in  my  life’s  tableau. 

I  went;  but  St  John  had  not  arrived;  he  was 
detuned  by  important  afiairs  in  town,  and  feared 
he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  promise.  For 
myself,  perhaps,  it  was  all  the  better.  I  had  the 
whole  field  my  own,  and  discoursed  brigandage 
without  the  fear  of  a  contradiction. 


A  favorite  representation  with  me  was  my  first 
night  at  Bocco.  I  used  to  give  it  with  considerable 
succesa  1  described  the  village  and  the  Frate,  and 
then  went  on  to  my  first  right  of  the  renowned  chief 
himself ;  for,  of  course,  I  never  hesitated  to  call  in 
Stoppa,  any  more  than  to  impart  to  his  conversa¬ 
tion  a  much  higher  and  wider  reach  than  it  actually 
had  any  claim  ta 

My  “  Stoppa  ”  was  pronounced  admirable.  I 
lounged,  smoked,  gesticulated,  and  declaimed  him 
to  perfection.  I  made  him  something  between  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell  and  the  Corrican  brothers,  and  nervous 
pe^e  would  n’t  have  seen  him,  I  ween,  for  worlds. 

On  the  occasion  that  1  spe^  of,  the  cqmpany 
was  a  large  one,  and  I  outdid  myaelf  in  my  pains  to 


succeed.  I  even  brought  down  with  me  the  identi¬ 
cal  portmanteau,  and  actually  appeared  in  the  veri¬ 
table  hat  and  coat  of  the  orimnal  adventure. 

My  audience  was  an  excellent  one ;  they  laughed 
where  1  was  droll,  and  positively  shrieked  where  I 
became  pathetic.  I  had  sent  round  little  water- 
colors  of  the  scenery,  and  was  now  proceeding  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  inn  of  the  Frate,  and  my  first  arrival  there. 

^  I  will  not  aflect  to  declare,”  said  I,  “  that  it  wu 
altogether  without  some  sense  of  anxiety  —  I  might 
even  say  fear  —  that  I  approached  the  room  where 
this  man  of  crime  and  bloodshed  awaited  me. 
Stoppa !  a  name  that  brought  terror  wherever  it 
was  uttered,  the  word  that  called  the  soldiers  to 
arms  from  the  bivouac,  and  silenced  the  babe  as  it 
sobbed  on  its  mother’s  breast.  I  entered  the  room, 
however,  boldly,  and  advancing  to  the  bed  where 
he  lay,  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  ‘  Capitano,’  —  they 
like  the  title ;  —  ‘  capitano,  how  goes  it  ?  ’  ” 

Just  as  I  uttered  the  words  a  heavy  hand  fell  on 
my  shoulder!  I  turned,  and  there  —  there  at  my 
side  —  stood  Stoppa  himself,  dressed  exactly  as  I 
saw  him  at  Bocco. 

Whether  it  was  the  terrible  look  of  the  fellow,  or 
some  unknown  sense  of  fear,  that  his  presence  re¬ 
vived,  or  whether  it  was  a  terror  lest  my  senses 
were  deceiving  me,  and  that  a  wandering  brria 
alone  had  conjured  up  the  image,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
I  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  and  unconscious 
to  my  room.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  said  some¬ 
thing  about  “  meningitis.”  “  I  had  overworked  my 
brain,  overstrained  my  faculties,  and  so  forth”; 
with  rest  and  repose,  however,  I  should  get  over 
the  attack.  I  had  a  sharp  attack,  but,  in  about  a 
week,  was  able  to  get  up  again.  As  all  were  en¬ 
joined  to  avoid  strictly  any  reference  to  the  topic 
which  it  was  believed  had  led  to  my  seizure,  and  as 
1  myself  did  not  venture  to  approach  it,  days  passed 
over  with  me  in  a  half-dreamy  state,  my  mind  con¬ 
tinually  dwelling  on  the  late  incident,  and  striviiig 
to  find  out  some  explanation  of  it. 

“  Mr.  St.  John,  sir,  wishes  to  pay  you  a  visit,” 
said  the  servant  one  morning,  as  I  had  just  finished 
my  breakfast;  and  as  the  man  retii^  St  John 
entered  the  room. 

“I  am  sorry  I  gave  you  such  a  start  the  other 
evening,”  he  began ;  but  I  could  not  sufler  him  to 
proceed ;  for,  clutching  him  by  the  arm,  I  cried  out, 
*•  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  tnfle  with  a  brain  so  dis¬ 
tracted  as  mine,  but  tell  me  at  once,  are  you  —  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am,"  said  he,  laughing.  “  You  don’t 
fancy,  do  you,  that  you  are  the  only  man  with  a  gift 
for  humbug  V  ” 

“  And  it  was  to  you  I  paid  the  ransom  ?  ”  gasped 
I  out 

“  Who  had  a  better  right  to  it,  old  fellow  ?  Tell 
me  that  ?  ”  said  he  as  he  drew  forth  a  cigar  and 
lighted  it.  “  You  see,  the  matter  was  thus ;  I  had 
lost  very  heavily  at  ‘  Baccarat  ’  at  the  club ;  and 
having  already  overdrawn  my  allowance,  I  was 
sorely  put  to.  My  chief  had  no  great  affection  for 
me,  and  had  intimated  to  the  banker  that  if  I 
wanted  an  advance,  it  would  be  as  well  to  refuse  me. 
In  a  word,  I  found  every  earth  stopped,  and  wu 
driven  to  my  wits’  end.  I  thought  I ’d  turn  brigand, 
—  indeed,  if  the  occasion  had  offered,  perhaps  1 
should,  —  and  then  I  thought  I’d  get  myself  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  brigands.  No  man  could  complain  of 
a  fellow  being  a  defaulter  if  be  had  been  carried  off 
by  robbers.  With  this  intention  I  set  out  for  Boo- 
co,  which  had  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  spot  in 
favor  with  these  gentry ;  but  to  my  surprise,  on  ar- 
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Uon  of  the  rock,  which  often  made  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
rocks  and  the  drift,  had,  of  course,  obliterated  erery 
trace  of  rock-polishing  or.  grooving  which  might 
once  have  been  present ;  yet,  even  where  the  disin¬ 
tegration  was  extensive,  it  had  not  destroyed  the 
undulating  lines  of  the  roches  moulonnct  upon  which 
the  drift  rested.  Aided  by  frequent  examinations 
of  the  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Kio,  Mr.  Agassiz 
and  his  assistants  were  able  to  trace  the  same  for¬ 
mation  thr9ughout  eveiy  part  of  Brazil  which  they 
explored.  VVhatever  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
rock,  they  always  found  at  the  surface  the  same 
homogeneous  clayey  reddish  paste  containing  quartz 
pebbles.  In  the  Amazons  valley,  however,  the  re¬ 
lations  of  this  sandy  clay  to  the  underlying  deposits 
were  of  a  different  nature,  and  have  furnished  the 
basis  of  a, remarkable  hypothesis  presented  pretty 
fully  in  this  work.  Throughout  tne  valley,  three 
distinct  deposits  occur :  — 

1st.  Finely  laminated  clays,  resting  upon  a  well- 
stratified  sandstone,  and  overtopped  by  a  crust  al¬ 
most  resembling  a  ferruginous  quartzite. 

2d.  A  cross-stratified,  highly  ferruginous  sand¬ 
stone,  with  occasional  quartz  pebbles. 

Sd.  The  ochraceous,  unstratified  sandy  clay  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  spreading  over  the  undulating 
surface  of  the  sandstone,  and  filling  all  its  depres¬ 
sions  and  cracks. 

We  are  not  told  the  extent  of  the  first  series  of 
beds ;  the  second  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of 
more  than  800  feet,  and  the  thinl  ordinarily  varies 
from  20  to  50  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  these  deposits, 
their  compact  structure,  and  the  fact  that  the  first 
and  second  are  conformaUe  to  each  other,  while  the 
third  lies  unconformably  above  them,  Ulr.  Agassiz 
believes  that  they  all  belong  to '  the  glacial  epoch. 
He  attributes  their  position  and  variable  character 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  deposited, 
and  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  many  in  the 
series,  to  the  heat  of  a  topical  sun.  This  conviction 
is  founded  on  the  correspondence  of  their  materials 
to  those  accumulated  in  glacier  bottoms ;  on  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  uppermost  layer  to  the  Kio  drift 
(the  glacial  origin  of  the  latter  he  believes  to  be 
unquestionable)  and  on  his  views  of  the  physical 
history  of  the  valley  in  general.  These  reijuire  the 
explanation  of  two  phenomena :  the  filling  of  the 
basin  of  the  Amazons  with  clays  and  sandstone  to 
the  height  of  more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  no  seawtud  barrier  of  rock ;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  denudation  of  the  country  to  its  present  level. 
Mr.  Agassiz  thought  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  was 
an  immense  cretaceous  basin  filled  with  recent  de¬ 
posits,  and  that  the  history  of  its  tbrmation  was 
brietiy  this :  — 

Ist.  The  filling  of  the  whole  valley  with  a  glacier, 
which  extended  from  the  high  lands  of  Gqiana  to 
thoae  of  central  Brazil.  2d.  The  formation  of  a  vast 
terminal  moraine,  which,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
glacier,  shut  out  the  sea  and  eventually  left  an  im¬ 
mense  fresh-water  lalA.  3d.  The  partial  melting 
of  the  glacier,  during  which  time  the  lower  stratified 
layers  were  deposits,  the  coarse  materials  falling 
to  the  bottom.  4th.  The  disintegration  of  the 
whole  body  of  ice,  at  which  period  more  or  leas 
regular  beds  of  sand  were  deposited  to  the  depth  of 
800  feet  5th.  The  breaking  through  of  the  mo¬ 
rainal  barrier  and  the  extensive  denudation  of  the 
whole  country ;  which  was  followed  by,  6th,  a 
period  of  quiet  accumulation  of  ochraceous  sandy 


clay  with  boulders  brought  by  floating  ke  at  the 
clow  of  the  ice  period.  7th.  A  second  drainage, 
caused  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  seaward  bt^ 
rier  and  a  reduction  of  the  waters  to  their  present 
level.  8th.  The  gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  river-bed,  destroying  all  traces  of  a  delta, 
and  causing  the  former  affluents  near  its  mouth  to 
flow  into  the  sea. 

This  volume,  fl^m  portions  of  which  we  have 
given  this  brief  preliminary  notice,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Mrs.  Agassiz’s  diary,  written  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  hope  that  “  some  use  might  be  made  of 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  in  knitti^  together  the 
scientific  reports  of  the  ioumey.”  Tne  work  is  ap 
propriately  inscribed  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  who, 
with  unusual  munificence,  bore  the  entire  e.xpenie 
of  six  regular  assistants. 

Mr.  Vogell,  Professor  in  the  Military  Institute  at 
Rio,  and  sent  to  Boston  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
is  translating  the  work  into  Portugue^  and  French. 
It  will  appear  at  an  early  day  in  Kio  and  Paris. 


THE  VILLAGE  CURfe. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  existed  —  in  fact, 
we  are  not  certain  if  there  does  not  still  exist  —  in 
the  Rue  Bourbon- Villeneuve,  In  Paris,  a  small  restau¬ 
rant  known  as  that  of  Pbre  Godot  The  house  was 
one  of  those  culinary  establishments  which  are  uttei^ 
ly  unknown  to  that  large  class  of  Parisians  whose 
well-furnished  purses  permits  them  to  partake  daily 
of  a  comfortable  bn'akfast  and  dinner.  To  breakfiurt 
or  dine  at  Pere  Godot’s,  it  was  not  essential  to  pos¬ 
sess  five  francs,  nor  even  twenty-two  sous,  the  cost  of 
a  repast  at  Rameau’s,  or  at  the  still  more  celebrated 
Flicotteau.x’s  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 

At  the  loyal  sign  of  Gagne-Petit  the  habitum 
dined  h  la  carte,  ordering  a  portion,  or  half  a  por¬ 
tion,  according  to  their  means:  and  thus  clerk, 
shetp-boy,  or  grisette,  could  obtain  a  meal  —  such  as 
it  wxs  —  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  sous.  'The  said  hab¬ 
itues  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  inquiries  as  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  dishes.  In  all  great  cities  there 
are  those  who  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  what  they  can  get  for  their  money.  If  they 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  they  would  be  told  in  the 
most  aflable  manner  possible  that  they  could  proba- 
ably  obtain  what  they  wanted  at  the  Cafd  de  Paris  or 
the  Cafd  Anglais,  —  an  explanation  which  would,  as 
invariably  it  did,  excite  the  merriment  of  those  syco¬ 
phants  who  arc  always  to  be  met  with  in  every  public 
establishment. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1835.  Six 
o’clock  —  the  hour  when  all  Paris  sits  down  to  din¬ 
ner —  had  just  struck.  There  were,  however,  only 
some  five  or  six  persons  in  Pere  Godot’s  when  Hor¬ 
ace  walked  in.  Horace  was  a  young  man,  of  Irom 
thirty  to  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Uul,  thm,  and  of 
gentlemanly  appearance.  His  dress  was  perfectly 
simple,  and  yet  attested  that  the  wearer  was  well  to 
do,  from  the  very  fact  of  the  absence  of  all  ostentation. 

It  was  evidently  his  first  visit  paid  to  Pbre  Godot’s, 
for  he  looked  around,  scanning  each  separate  party, 
manifesting  at  the  same  time  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  disappointment  at  not  finding  some  one  there 
whom  he  expected.  But  his  eyes  were  attracted  In 
the  course  of  his  scrutiny  by  the  sight  of  an  old  cure 
sitting  at  a  table  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  The 
hair  of  the  aged  minister  of  religion  was  perfectly 
white,  but  his  countenance  was  so  expressive  of 
goodness  and  single-heartedness  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  at  once  an  interest  in  his  person. 
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Horace  coold  not  retist  the  attraction,  and,  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  saluted  the  old  man  in  the  moat  re- 
ipectful  manner :  — 

“  Would  it  be  disagreeable,  sir,”  he  said,  “  that  I 
ibould  take  a  seat  at  jour  tatde  ?  ” 

“  Disamreeable !  bj  no  means,  sir,”  replied  the 
irortbj  old  curd  :  “  quite  the  contrary.” 

And  as  the  young  man  took  a  seat  opposite  to 
him,  the  old  man  smiled  with  satisfaction. 

“  What  will  monsieur  have  ?  ”  interrupted  Anas- 
tase,  a  precocious  gar^on  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  — 
“  a  potage,  or  half  a  potage  ?  ” 

“  What  you  like,”  said  Horace,  annoyed  at  the 
interruption. 

“  A  whole  potage,  then,  for  monsieur.  Does  mon- 
iienr  take  wine  ?  ” 

Horace  glanced  to  see  if  the  priest  was  provided. 
His  bottle  had  scarcely  been  touched. 

“  No,  thank  you,  my  boy,  no  wine,”  replied  Hor¬ 
ace. 

The  cure,  in  his  turn,  looked  up  inquiringly  at  his 
new  friend.  Horace  was  quietly  unfolding  his  nap¬ 
kin.  Anastase  soon  reappeared,  bearing  in  triumph 
a  julienne,  in  which  potatoes  tyrannized  over  all 
other  vegetables.  In  a  few  minutes  Horace  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  julienne,  just  as  the  curd  had  finished 
with  a  kind  of  beefsteak  which  had  abused  his  pa¬ 
tience  grievously. 

“  You  live  in  Paris  ?  ”  observed  the  latter,  by  way 
of  breaking  the  ice. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“Ah!  a  splendid  city,  sir,  —  superb!  It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  visited  the  capital, 
ind  when  I  return  to  ny  little  village  in  Normandy, 
1  shall  carry  with  me,  I  assure  you,  many  pleasant 
reminiscences.  But  what  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

As  Horace  was  listening  to  the  pnest,  he  had 
poured  out  half  a  tumbler  of  water. 

“  It  is  not  good  at  your  age  to  drink  water,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  curd,  “  and  if  you  would  oblige  me  —  ” 
The  old  man  blushed  slightly,  and  his  hand  failed  in 
steadiness  as  he  lifted  up  his  bottle.  “  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  drink  all  this  myself,”  he  said.  And  be¬ 
fore  Horace  could  reply  he  had  filled  up  his  tum¬ 
bler  with  wine. 

It  was  Horace’s  turn  to  blush  now. 

“  You  are  really  too  good,  sir,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  I  ought  —  ” 

“  Rah !  ”  said  the  curd.  “  t  was  dull  at  table  by 
myself;  you  came  to  keep  me  company,  and  I  must 
do  what  I  can  on  my  side  to  reciprocate  your  con¬ 
descension.  Besides,  in  Normandy,  we  don’t  drink 
much  wine,  and  you  do  me  a  service  in  helping  me 
to  drink  this.  Had  you  not  come,  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  committed  an  excess,  —  I  might  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  sin !  ” 

Horace  smiled  kindly,  as  Anastase  brought  a  fric¬ 
assee  of  chicken.  A  fricassee  of  chicken,  at  six 
sous,  Horace  thought  could  not  come  under  the 
category  of  sinful  gourmandizing.  The  friends  —  for 
they  were  frientfo  by  sympathy  already,  as  if,  in¬ 
deed,  they  had  known  one  another  for  years  —  con¬ 
versed  as  they  ate, 

“  What  part  of  Normandy  do  you  come  from, 
father  ?  ”  inquired  Horace. 

“  From  the  department  of  the  Eure.  I  am  min¬ 
ister  of  Fleury  sur  I’Andelle,  four  leagues  from 
Andelys.  Do  you  know  the  country  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  do  not.” 

“  Fleury  is  but  a  poor  village  —  too  poor,  alas !  — 
and  I  had  hoped,  in  coming  to  Paris  —  But  the 
cares  of  a  poor  village  curd  cannot  interest  you.” 


“Why  so?  Are  they  not  as  anoh  wortl^  of 
sympathy  as  the  cares  of  a  poor  artist  of  Paris  r” 

Tne  old  man  looked  at  the  younger  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  at  deep  interest 

“  You  are  an  artist,  are  you  ?  And  what  is  your 
name  ?  ” 

“  Horace.” 

“  Good !  My  name  is  Blondeau.  You  are  right 
my  dear  Horace.  I  will  relate  to  you  my  griev¬ 
ances,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  yours.  Who 
knows,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  our  matnal  confi¬ 
dences,  perchance  Heaven  may  suggest  some  good 
counsel.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed  Horace,  shaking  the  old 
man’s  hand.  “Who  knows  but  that  some  sweet 
pleasure  may  arise  from  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
one  another  ?  ” 

“  And  now,  my  child,  I  will  tell  yon  my  history  in 
two  words,”  said  the  curd. 

Horace  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  contem¬ 
plating  the  features  of  the  old  man,  animated  by  an 
angelic  expression. 

“  You  must  know,  then,  my  young  friend,  that  I 
came  to  Paris  in  gladness  of  heart  to  inherit  a  small 
legacy,  —  two  thousand  francs.  Yon  see,  it  was  not 
much,  and  if  I  return  sorrowfully  to  my  villi^  it  is 
because  the  legacy  has  slipped  through  my  Mgers, 
made  away  with  by  a  dishonest  man,  who  knew  that 
in  committing  a  bad  action  it  was  Heaven  he  was 
robbing  rather  than  a  humble  pastor,  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  money  was  destined  for  the  service 
of  God.” 

A  tear  moistened  the  eye  of  the  venerable  priest. 

“  But,”  said  Horace,  “  you  have,  at  least,  exposed 
the  villany  of  the*  man  ?  ” 

The  curd  shook  his  head. 

“It  would  have  been  of  no  use.  The  man  has 
gone  away ;  and  even  if  found,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  money  would  be  recovered.  Besides,  I  found 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  children  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  It  was  enough  that  they  should 
be  unfortunate  without  dishonoring  them,  so,  you 
understand,  I  on  the  contrary,  consoled  them  as 
best  I  could  by  mingling  my  tears  with  theirs.” 

“  And  by  opening  your  purse  to  them  too,  good 
father ;  I  have  no  doubt  <rf  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  that  was  quite  natui^.  They  actually 
wanted  bread.  And  that  is  my  history,  my  young 
friend.  I  return  as  I  came,  with  this  exception,  1 
had  hopes  when  I  started,  I  have  none  now.” 

“  But,  good  father,  would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask 
you  what  you  intended  to  do  with  the  two  thousand 
francs  which  you  came  in  quest  of  ?  ” 

“  Had  I  obtained  the  two  thousand  francs,”  re¬ 
plied  the  cure,  “  it  was  my  intention  to  have  re- 
I  paired  the  church  steeple,  which,  in  fact,  only  holds 
I  by  a  thread,  and  then  to  have  built  a  good  wall  all 
round  the  cemetery,  in  place  of  the  wo^en  palings 
which  are  falling  to  pieces.  I  should  have  been  so 
happy  to  see  the  dear  departed  resting  in  quiet  be¬ 
neath  the  ^il  that  I  have  blessed.” 

The  old  man  wiped  away  another  tear.  Horace 
felt  a  ditficulty  in  repressing  his  emotion. 

“  And  then,”  continued  the  curd,  sighing  deeply, 
“I  had  dreamed  even  of  a  further  acquisition, 
thanks  to  my  inexhaustible  two  thousand  fiancs. 
'The  church  of  Fleury  does  not  possess  a  single  pic¬ 
ture,  —  not  a  Madonna,  not  one  portrait  of  a  sain^  — 
and  rich  as  I  deemed  myself  about  to  be, —  I  know 
such  things  are  by  no  means  necessary  for  prayer,  — 
but  still,  you  see,  a  picture  over  the  high  altar 
would  have  been  a  gr^  joy  to  me.” 
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And  agsm  the  worthy  old  prieet  remeined  for  a 
moment  or  two  bnried  m  the  deep  awakened 
bjr  regrets  that  all  hie  fbnd  hopes  had  been  abrnptl^ 
wrecked.  Horace,  on  bis  aoe,  was  wrapped  in  «• 
lent  reflection.  'Boosing  himself  at  last,  ne  took  the 
old  man  by  the  hand. 

^  Come,  father,"  he  said,  “  do  not  give  way  to 
grief.  As  to  the  rebuilding  of  your  steeple  and  the 
erection  of  a  waU,  are  there  no  means  among  your 
parishioners  ?  " 

The  cnrd  shook  his  head. 

**  There  are  six  handred  paiishiooers,"  he  said, 
“  and  they  are  all  as  poor  as  their  cur^.  There  is 
one  among  them  who,  if  he  chose,  —  he  is  a  builder, 
well-to-do,  nay,  wealthy,  he  could  do  it  at  half 
price,  —  t^t  miser  Poapillier  I  Ah !  he  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  either  church  or  curd,  or,  I  fear,  even  for 
the  God  whose  worship  the^  propitiate." 

“  O,  his  name  is  Foupilher,  is  it  ?  "  said  Horace, 
rimng  np. 

“  Are  yon  going  ?  "  exclaimed  the  priest  “  My 
story  has  wearied  you.  And  you  promised  to  con- 
ide  to  see  your  tronUes  too ! " 

“  I  hare  not  forgotten,  father,  and  I  -will  keep  my 
pronuse  on  some  ^er  occasion." 

“  Some  other  occasion  ?  Bat  rsy  dear  young 
friend,  1  kave  Paris  this  rery  erening  at  nine 
o’clock." 

"  At  nine  o’clock  V  And  by  what  diligence  ?  " 

“  By  that  of  the  Rue  du  Booloi,  close  by.  That 
ia  why  I  dined  here." 

“  Well,  then,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to 
yon,"  said  Uoraec,  bowiitt  to  ttie  old  cure.  This 
IS  it  I  am  an  artist  as  i  have  told  you.  'Nothing 
detains  me  for  the  moment  at  ParilL  I  will  just  go 
home  to  get  what  is  necessary  to  paint  with,  and  a 
aesall  change  of  clothes,  and  at  nine  o’clock  I  will 
meet  you  at  the  office  in  the  Rue  do  Bouloi.  We 
will  go  together  to  Fleury  sur  I’Andelle.  And  in  a 
moQUi’s  time,  —  ah,  you  must  feed  me  for  that  ex¬ 
tent  of  tune,  fisther ;  but  I  eat  and  drink  discreetly, 
as  you  have  seen,  —  and  in  a  month,  if  your  steeple 
ia  not  repaired,  and  if  your  dear  dead  ones  do  not 
sleep  tranquilly  behind  a  good  wall,  well!  at  all 
events,  you  sh^l  have  a  picture,  —  a  saint  or  Ma¬ 
donna,  as  you  determine,  —  for  an  altaivpiece.  That 
I  promise  you.  And  who  knows  if  the  picture  may 
not  bring  the  church  good  luck :  perchance  Master 
PonpiUier  may  feel  hie  honor  concerned  in  doing  a 
good  work  likewise.  Now,  father  dear,  what  do 
yon  say  to  my  proposal  ?  Does  it  meet  your  views  ? 
Will  yon  take  me  with  you  ?  ” 

All  the  time  that  Horace  had  been  speaking,  the 
aged  cor^,  who  had  got  up  from  hk  chair,  had  never 
t^en  his  sparkling  eyes  off  him.  As  he  concluded, 
be  did  not  speak,  but  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
pious  gladness. 

“  Skill  I  take  you  ?  ”  he  said,  at  last,  seizing  the 
artist  by  the  handis ;  and  then  turning  round  he  ^led 
for  the  gar9on,  and  placing  a  five-franc  piece  in  his 
hand:  “Take!  take!”  he  said;  “two  ffinners,  do 
you  bear  ?  —  that  of  monsieur  and  my  own.  I  be¬ 
gin  by  taking  chaige  of  your  support,  you  see,”  he 
whispered  to  Horace;  “it  is  to  show  you  that  I 
accept  your  proposal  with  joy.  O  1  a  picture  in 
ray  church.  It  shall  be  ^  Virgin  and  Child, 
—  eh,  friend!  If  the  snlnect  is  the  same  to  you, 
that  is  what  1  covet.  We  live  humbly ;  but  ypu 
shell  feed  bettor  than  here,  I  promise  you. 
country  air,  too,  will  do  you  good,  and  improve 
your  appetite.  Don’t  forget  the  address,  and  be 
punctual,”  he  added,  as  Horace  was  making  his 


way  to  the  threshold.  “Tou  know  the  Rue  da 
Bouloi?” 

“Yes,  yes!  I  will  be  there.  Good  by  fer  the 
present" 

“  You  are  forgetting  your  change,"  shouted  Anss- 
taee  to  the  old  curfi,  who,  in  his  excitement,  wm  go¬ 
ing  away  without  it  “  Here  are  thirty  sons." 

Tlie  md  man  kxAed  at  the  coin  tendered,  and 
said:  — 

“  Keep  it ;  it  is  for  you." 

“  All  tbr  me  I "  exclaiaaed  Anastase,  dumbfonnd- 
ered  by  such  unusual  generosity. 

But  the  ok!  curd,  t^ing  his  way  quietly  towards 
the  Rue  du  Bouloi,  muttered  to  liimself,  “  O !  when 
ooe  is  happy,  it  is  so  easy  to  do  good ! " 

At  the  time  we  are  writing  about,  steam  did  not 
transport  travellers  and  merchandise  from  one  part 
of  France  to  another  with  a  raffidity  which  may  be 
very  advantageous  to  merchandise,  but  is  certainly, 
not  favorable  to  travellers,  —  we  meqn  travellers 
who  wish  to  see  anything.  The  much-vaunted  pro¬ 
gress  of  modern  times  deprives  us  of  a  thousand 
pleasures,  to  procure  what,  after  all,  is  a  very  dubi¬ 
ous  satisfaction.  Quitting  Paris,  then,  by  the  nine 
o’clock  diligence  to  Evreux,  the  curd,  Blondean, 
and  his  fnmd  the  painter,  Horace,  did  not  arrive 
at  Fleury  till  half  past  seven  the  next  morning. 
Fleury  is  a  little  village  on  the  high  road  from 
Rouen  to  Paria  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  slope, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Andelle.  The  other  side 
of  the  valley  is  more  precipitous,  and  the  road  has 
to  surmount  the  ascent  in  zigzags.  From  the  sum¬ 
mit  the  river  presents  a  charming  scene,  winding 
as  it  does  amid  gardens  and  orchards,  green  mead¬ 
ows,  and  brown  fallow,  flanked  by  hills  cultivated 
to  their  very  tops. 

“  Come,  my  dear  friend,”  said  the  curd,  delighted 
at  finding  himself  back  again,  “in  two  minutes  we 
shall  bo  at  home.” 

And  the  cure  and  the  young  man  walked  along 
the  main  street,  —  which  was  indeed  the  only  one, 
as  in  all  other  French  villages,  —  the  first  returning 
the  salutations  of  the  peasantry,  the  second  enjoy¬ 
ing  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  huts  built  of  mud  dried 
in  the  sun,  with  lichen-clad  thatches,  and  little  gar¬ 
dens  in  front  In  lem  than  two  minutes  they  had 
reached  the  “  Place,”  where  was  the  church,  and 
the  presbytery,  —  or,  ^as  we  should  say,  the  parson¬ 
age,  and  the  Scotch,  the  manse,  —  adjoined  it. 

The  curd  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  at  once 
opened  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  the  worthy 
pastor’s  old  servant. 

“  Monsieur  lo  curd !  how  fortunate !  ” 

“  Yes,  ma  bonne,  it  is  I,  and  I  do  not  oome  alone, 
you  see ;  I  bring  a  friend  with  me." 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  looked  at  Horace.  Hor¬ 
ace  looked  at  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  She  was  a 
Uule,  thin,  wrinkled  (fid  woman,  but  the  expression 
of  her  face  seemed  to  reflect  the  good  nature  of  the 
curd. 

“  Since  you  bring  him,  monsieur  is  welcome," 
said  Margaret,  dropping  a  rustic  courtesy.  “  Is 
monsieur  going  to  stop  at  our  house  ?  " 

“  As  long  as  he  likes,  ma  bonne.  And  now  get 
us  some  breakfast,  for  Monsieur  Horace  and  I  are 


“  Ah !  monsieur’s  name  is  Horace  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma  bonne,  and  Horace  will  be  a  friend  of 
yours,  I  hope,  as  he  is  already  the  friend  of  your 
master.” 

And  so  saying,  the  artist  offered  his  hand  to  the 
old  bonne,  which  she  at  once  seized  upon,  declaring 
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that  the  loTcd  him  already,  nnce  he  lored  her  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and,  bidding  him  be  seated,  she  started  o<f  to 
concoct  a  monster  omelet. 

“  For  now  twenty  years,”  obserred  the  cur<,  when 
Margaret  was  gone,  she  has  been  almost  my  only 
fociety.  Her  »mple  conversation,  my  breviary,  a 
few  roses  in  my  garden  —  there,  near  the  window 

—  are  my  only  resources.  I  need  not  say  I  do  my 
duty  too.  1  endeavor  to  instmct  and  enlighten 
those  who  will  listen  to  me.  1  comfort  those  who 
are  in  suffering  or  affliction.  I  prepare  them  to 
meet  their  Creator  when  they  shall  die ;  and  thus 
my  own  life  glides  on  to  its  term.” 

“  Like  that  of  a  good  and  holy  man,”  observed 
Horace. 

“  Like  that  of  a  man  who  believes  and  who  loves,” 
interrupted  the  enrd. 

Break  fest  over,  the  cur^  proposed  that  Horace 
shonld  select  in  hia  small  bouse  a  room  which  he 
eonld  adapt  into  a  studio ;  but  Horace  took  the  (dd 
man’s  arm. 

**  Before  we  do  anything  for  the  chnrch,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “suppose  we  pay  it  a  little  visit.  You  have 
been  so  long  awav,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  you,  and  I  shall  see  where  my  picture  is  to  be 
placed.” 

“  Thanks !  thanks !  my  dear  friend ;  you  are 
light  Let  us  go  at  once  to  my  poor  church.” 

The  poor  church !  The  <dd  curd  spoke  the  truth. 
The  walls  were  cracked,  and  the  steeple  was  tum¬ 
bling  down.  The  very  stones  beneath  the  porch 
were  broken,  and  in  fuaces  wanting.  Within  were 
whitewashed  walls,  wooden  benches,  a  baptismal 
font  of  plaster,  a  pulpit  of  deal,  and  an  altar  like  a 
sepulchre,  with  a  great  crucifix  in  brass.  Yet  was 
this  village  church,  as  it  existed  in  1835,  the  home 
of  fervent  prayer  and  of  mild  resignation.  The 
cemetery  stretched  out  behind  the  church,  over¬ 
shadow^  by  a  few  aged  linden-trees.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  enclosed  by  a  few  broken,  rotten  t»1- 
ings :  bat  it  was  in  reality  open  to  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
trusions,  even  to  the  poultry,  dogs,  and  pigs  of  the 
village,  and,  according  to  the  tonching  expression  of 
the  md  curd,  “  his  dear  dead  could  not  be  at  peace.” 

Horace,  a  young  man,  a  Parisian  and  an  artist 

—  in  other  words,  one  who  was  touched  with  the 
great  vice  of  all  capitals,  the  spirit  of  scMticism  — 
became  pensive  and  even  melancholy.  He  walked 
away  from  the  dilapidated  house  of  God  by  the  side 
of  the  curd,  musing  in  silence.  But,  as  they  turned 
into  the  street,  they  came  upon  a  stout  young  peas¬ 
ant,  whom  the  cuii  at  once  accosted  :  — 

Ah,  is  that  you,  Vignon  ?  Well,  are  you  get¬ 
ting  wiser,  —  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  my  friend  ?” 

Vignon,  instead  of  replying,  cast  a  jealous  glance 
at  mirace.  There  is  nothing  a  French  peasant 
abhors  so  much  as  superiority,  except  in  an  old 
man.  Vignon  was  one  of  those  discontented  dispo¬ 
sitions  who  could  not  even  tolerate  it  in  old  age. 

“  Why,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  as  to  that,”  he  at  last 
replied,  “  I  think  I  have  always  been  wise,  and  I 
don’t  see  why  you  should  always  sermonize  me  more 
than  others.” 

Thb  was  said  in  a  tone  ci  unmistakable  imperti¬ 
nence. 

“Instead  of  the  rudeness  with  which  you  treat 
me,  Vignon,  yon  should  not  only  respect  me,  but 
you  should  obey  my  teachings.” 

“  O,  as  to  that,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a  con- 
temptMus  sneer,  “  we  know  something  better.” 
Ann  turning  on  his  heel,  be  walked  away. 

“  Poor  fool  I  ”  murmured  the  curd.  “  He  thinks 


himself  strong  because  he  can  brave  an  old  man’s 
wrath.” 

“  What  is  that  animal  ?  ”  inquired  Horace. 

“  It  is  a  foot.  But  a  fool  of  the  worst  kind.  En¬ 
dowed  with  great  strength,  he  fights  every  one  who 
displeases  him,  even  friends  and  parents.  He 
knows  no  law  bat  that  of  his  own  will.  He  not 
only  never  enters  the  poor  little  sacred  edifice  we 
have  jnst  visited,  but  a  good  girl  of  the  parish,  one 
of  the  most  regular  attendants,  has  b^n  foolish 
enough  to  become  attached  to  him,  and  ever  since 
she  hse  also  never  passed  the  threshold  of  the  house 
of  God.  Alas  !  alas  !  two  lost  soub,  1  fear."  And 
the  big  tears  rolled  down  the  old  man’s  cheeks. 

Horace  listened  to  this  other  story  of  a  village 
curd’s  troubles  with  an  emotion  which  he  would  not 
before  have  believed  to  have  been  in  his  nature. 

On  their  return  to  the  presbytery,  the  curd  and 
the  artnt,  assisted  by  the  ancient  attendant,  dis¬ 
cussed  arrangements  for  the  fiitnre.  The  said  pres¬ 
bytery  was  bnilt  of  pebUes  and  mortar,  and  had 
but  one  Hoor,  surmonnted  by  a  sloping  roof,  with  a 
garret  divided  into  two  parts.  This  Horace  select¬ 
ed  for  himself,  notwithstanding  prolonged  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  both  of  the  curd  and  of  good  Mar¬ 
garet. 

“  I  shall  have  a  wb«Je  apartment  to  myself,”  he 
replied  to  all  their  objections.  “  My  bedroom  and 
my  study  on  the  same  floor.  What  can  be  better  ? 
There  is  light  and  air.  I  can  rise  early  and  work 
late.  I  shall  be  in  nobody’s  way,  and  here  I  stay." 

It  was  no  use  opposing  so  decided  a  resolve. 
Margaret  set  to  work  at  once  arranging  the  one 
room  as  a  bedroom,  whilst  Horace,  on  his  side, 
busied  himself  in  setting  up  his  easel,  and  disposing 
his  canvas  and  his  box. 

“  And  is  this  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
chefd’ceuvre  ?  ”  a.sked  the  old  man,  laughingly,  as 
he  examined  the  little  bottles,  the  colors,  ai^  the 
bmshes. 

“  That  is  all,”  said  Horace,  laughing  in  reply. 
“  A  few  feet  of  canvas,  some  brumes  and  colors, 
and  —  ”  But  he  hesitated. 

“  And  what  ?  ”  interrupted  the  cur^. 

“  The  genius,”  replied  Horace,  blushing. 

“  O,  I  had  forgotten  that,”  said  the  cur^,  naively. 
“  Well,”  he  added,  on  the  point  of  withdrawing, 
“  you  can  work  here,  for  a  month  or  three  months 
if  you  like  it,  my  dear  friend  ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  hurry.  These  rooms  belong  to  you,  and  no  one 
shall  touch  a  thing.”  And  so  saying,  the  cur^  and 
the  servant  left  Horace  to  himself. 

The  yonng  man  went  and  opened  the  window. 
It  was  lined  with  ivy,  clematis,  and  grape-vines. 
Below  were  the  old  man’s  roses ;  beyond,  orchards, 
woods,  and  fields,  and  the  river,  winding  like  a  sil¬ 
ver  snake  embosomed  in  green  foliage.  Horace, 
refreshed  by  the  cool  air,  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  muttered  to  himself :  “  How  lucky  I  was 
to  have  gone  into  that  restaurant  of  the  Rue  Bour- 
bon-Villeneuve  I  And  bow  pleased  I  am  that.  In¬ 
stead  of  finding  there  what  1  expected,  I  met  this 
^ood  old  enr^,  who  has  infused  a  new  sense  of  life 
into  me  I  ” 

Horace  had  made  one  stipulation  when  be  to«A 
iq)  his  quarters  at  the  village  curb’s,  —  one  stipula- 
tion  only,  —  and  that  was,  that  no  one  should  see 
his  picture  till  it  was  finished.  The  old  man,  al¬ 
though  he  would  have  much  liked  to  have  been  with 
his  mend  now  and  then,  and  have  watched  him  at 
bis  work,  bad,  jperibree,  to  yield  to  his  request. 
Svery  morning  Horace.was  up  by  five  o’dock,  when 
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he  took  a  walk  till  seTen ;  then  he  worked  till  ten, 
which  was  breakfast-hour,  alter  which  he  withdrew 
again  to  his  studio  iJll  five.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  chat  with  the  cur^,  or  in  reading  a  chapter  or  two 
of  Walter  Scott,  a  few  volumes  of  whose  works  he 
had  brought  with  him.  At  nine  o'clock  regularly 
he  shook  hands  with  his  host,  bade  good  night  to 
Margaret,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep  in 
his  bed.  Just  as  if  he  had  never  been  either  a  Pa¬ 
risian  or  an  ardst ! 

His  morning  walks,  as  his  work  proceeded,  and 
his  health  improved,  —  ibr  early  hours,  regular  hab¬ 
its,  and  country  air,  soon  imparted  a  new  vigor  to 
his  frame,  —  had  not  been  alto^ther  fruitless. 
First,  he  had  sought  out  the  boor  Vignon  and  his 
young  betrothed.  He  had  found  them  at  first  un¬ 
communicative,  and  Vignon  himself  sullen  and  bru¬ 
tal.  But  Horace  had  two  methods  of  procedure. 
What  he  could  accomplish  by  conciliatory  means 
was  first  proceeded  with,  and  when  these  had  no 
effect  he  had  recourse  to  force.  One  morning  Yig- 
non  had  been  unusually  rude  both  to  Horace,  to  his 
betrothed,  and  to  the  young  girl’s  mother.  Horace 
took  the  opportunity  to  interfere  decisively.  Words 
led  to  blows,  and  the  bully  and  terror  of  the  village 
and  the  neighborhood  was  taught  a  lesson  which  he 
did  not  foivet  for  a  long  time.  From  the  time  of 
this  signal  discomfiture  of  his  vaunted  prowess  the 
bully  became  more  humble,  and  finally,  listening  to 
the  entreaties  and  recommendations  of  the  Parisian, 
whom  he  could  not  but  respect,  however  much  he 
may  have  detested  him  at  first,  he  became  an  altered 
man,  steady  at  his  work,  civil  in  his  manners,  kind 
to  his  betrothed  and  her  mother,  and  even  respect¬ 
ful  to  the  old  cure. 

Maitre  Pounillier  was  a  more  difficult  customer  to 
deal  with.  Worse  than  indifferent  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  boorish  in  manners,  stubborn  in  opinion,  and 
yet  in  a  position  as  master-builder  to  defy  interfer¬ 
ence  or  pressure  from  without,  Horace  managed,  by 
meeting  him  at  first  on  his  own  terms,  —  retorting 
rudeness  for  rudeness,  and  repaying  independence 
of  manner  by  a  haughty  indifference,  —  to  make  the 
rustic  architwt  feel  that  he  had  to  do  with  his  equal, 
if  not  his  superior.  Having  once  ingrafiated  him¬ 
self  with  the  prosperous  man  of  the  village,  Horace, 
knowing  that  appeals  to  respect  the  church  or  its 
worthy  minister  would  be  thrown  away  upon  such  a 
character,  had  recourse  to  the  one  susceptible  point 
in  Frenchman  and  Japanese  alike,  —  the  point  of 
honor.  He  exposed  to  him  how  he  had  tom  him¬ 
self  from  the  pleasures  of  Paris  to  immure  himself 
in  a  village  presbytery,  and  for  what  ?  —  to  paint  an 
altar-piece  for  what  was,  after  all,  the  village  church, 
where  Poupillier’s  parents  were  wedded,  and  in 
whose  cemetery  they  lay  buried.  He  might  be  in¬ 
different  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  entertain 
little  cft  no  respect  for  its  venerable  pastor;  but 
would  he,  the  only  rich  man  of  the  place,  stand  by 
and  see  what  might  be  justly  termed  his  ancestral 
fane  crumble  to  ruin,  the  steeple  toppling  over,  and 
the  cemetery  palings  waste  away,  for  want  of  a  few 
bricks  and  a  little  mortar,  or  a  few  boards  nailed  to¬ 
gether!  By  dint  of  such  aiguments,  strolling  at 
times  in  Poupillier’s  own  house  and  workshop,  and 
latterly  over  a  glass  of  fragrant  cider,  Horace  so 
won  over  the  obdurate  man,  that  he  at  length  grum¬ 
bled  out  compliance,  and  having  once  hunmled  him¬ 
self  to  so  unusual  an  extent,  he  set  to  work  with  a 
will,  became  interested  in  his  task,  more  satisfied 
with  himself,  and,  as  a  sequence,  with  those  around 
him,  and  at  length  came  to  feel  that  it  was  more 


comforting  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  church,  the 
curd,  the  world,  and  himself,  than  live  in  sullen  and 
morose  hostility  with  all  and  everything. 

If  anybody  was  more  astonished  at  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  his  little  ministry,  it  was 
the  worthy  curd  himself.  He  had  heard  one  day 
a  sob  in  his  church  ;  he  had  sought  out  the  afflict¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  the  betrothed  of  Vignon ;  he  led  her  to 
the  confessional,  and  relieving  her  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  of  the  burdens  on  her  conscience,  won  back 
a  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  But  if  his  heart  was  glad¬ 
dened  by  such  a  change,  what  was  his  surprise 
when,  one  fine  day,  old  Margaret  announced  that 
Maitre  Poupillier  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  after 
some  conversation  of  a  most  unusually  sympathetic 
character,  declared  that  he  was  about  to  repair  the 
church,  and  build  a  wall  round  his  cemetery  at  his 
own  expense !  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  simple 
and  single-hearted  old  man  was  so  astounded  that 
he  believed  in  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  —  if  not  of  Providence  itself.  A  whole  le^on 
of  angels  must,  in  his  estimation,  have  fallen  down 
upon  the  house  of  the  mason,  to  convert  so  obdurate 
a  personage. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  Horace  had  been 
settled  at  Fleury,  —  working  assiduously  in  his  rus¬ 
tic  garret,  —  when  a  post-chaise  arrived  one  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  curd  and  artist  were  seated  at  breakfiMt. 
A  servant  in  livery  stepped  out  with  an  object  of 
considerable  dimensions,  carefully  wrapped  in  paper. 

“  For  Monsieur  Horace,  madame,”  said  the  ser¬ 
vant  to  the  curd’s  ancient  domestic,  who  had  has¬ 
tened  to  the  window  at  the  unaccustomed  sound  of 
wheels. 

“  Ah !  I  know  what  it  is,”  said  Horace  to  bis 
host :  “  it  is  my  frame  that  they  are  bringing.” 

“  IVhat,  in  a  post-chaise  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  curd. 

Horace  contented  himself  with  smiling.  Mar¬ 
garet  had,  in  the  mean  time,  fastened  upon  the  man¬ 
servant. 

“  He  would  take  a  little  refreshment  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you  ! " 

“  Only  a  glass  of  cider  'i  ” 

“  No,  thank  you !  ” 

“  Who  is  your  master  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur  Horace.” 

“  And  how  long  have  you  been  with  him  ?”  in¬ 
terpolated  the  cu^,  who  had  just  come  up ;  whilst 
Horace  carried  the  frame  up  stairs. 

“  Three  years.” 

The  curd  and  his  old  servant  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other  and  shuddered.  There  was  some  unfathom¬ 
able  mystery  in  all  this.  What  if  Monsieur  Horace 
was  not,  after  all,  the  poor  water-imbibing  artist 
that  he  had  represent^  himself  to  be!  The 
thought  was  overwhelming.  The  painful  perplex¬ 
ity  was,  however,  quickly  relieved  by  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Horace  himself,  shouting  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs :  — 

“Father!  good  Margaret!  you  can  come  and 
sec  the  picture  now;  it  is  finished,  and  it  is 
framed.” 

The  old  man  and  his  ancient  servant  got  up  the 
staircase  as  they  best  could,  and  there  m  reality 
was  the  picture  awaiting  their  inspection,  turned  to 
the  light  in  its  splendid  frame  of  gold.  They 
looked,  and  both  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy, 
surprise,  admiration,  and  gratitude,  at  the  same 
moment.  There  was  the  most  ravishing  portrait 
of  Mary  that  can  be  imagined,  holding  her  divine 
child  in  her  arms;  and  kneeling  at  her  feet  were 
two  saints,  one  of  whom  was  the  living  picture  of 


tho  old  cure  oi'  Fleury.  Margaret  involuntarily 
went  on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray;  as  to  the 
old  curd,  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“  Ah  1  ”  he  said,  when  he  had  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  his  composure  to  be  able  to  speak,  “  I  un¬ 
derstand  now  the  miraculous  conversion  of  Vignon, 
the  repentance  of  his  betrothed,  the  humiliation  of 
Monsieur  Poupillier,  and  the  repairs  of  the  church. 
I  see  it  all ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  same  glorious  hand 
that  painted  this  adorable  Virgin,  and  that  portrait 
of  the  poor  old  curd,  placed  there  in  paradise  be¬ 
fore  his  time !  ” 

There  were  high  rejoicings  in  Fleury  sur  I’An- 
delle  the  following  day.  The  church  had  been 
restored,  the  picture  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
altar,  a  marriage  ceremony  was  to  oe  performed, 
the  holy  sacrament  given  to  the  faithful,  —  nor,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  worthy  curd,  was  there 
one  on  that  auspicious  day  who  showed  himself 
unworthy  of  its  reception.  That  altar,  simple  as  it 
was,  was,  after  all,  a  loftier  structure  than  the  hum¬ 
ble  table  —  not  higher  than  a  stool  —  at  which  our 
Saviour  and  his  disciples  most  probably  partook  of 
their  last  supper  on  the  sbpes  of  Olivet;  and  it 
was  decorated  by  a  noble  work  of  art.,  painted 
especially  for  its  exaltation.  And  if  ever,  reader, 
you  feel  curious  to  see  that  picture,  and  to  know 
the  name  of  the  young  artist  who  immured  him.self 
for  a  month  in  that  rural  village  in  order  to  jiaint 
it,  you  can  go  to  Fleury  sur  I’Audelle.  The  picture 
is  still  there,  although  the  worthy  pastor  has  long 
ago  gone  with  his  faithful  attendant  to  his  long 
b^e.  Its  fame  has  attracted  many  visitors,  and 
the  church  is  no  longer  in  a  dilapidated  condition : 
it  has,  indeed,  reason  to  bless  the  memory  of  a 
name  celebrated  from  father  to  son,  for  now  nigh 
two  centuries. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Brioiit’s  speech  at  Binningham  shows  two 
great  qualities,  one  natural  to  him  and  one  ac¬ 
quired,  each  of  which  belongs  separately  to  many 
who  discuss  the  Irish  question,  but  few  of  them  — 
needful  as  they  both  are  to  any  statesmanlike  policy 
on  Ireland  —  to  both  ;  —  we  mean  a  true  imagin¬ 
ative  sympathy  with  the  popular  feelings  of  Irish¬ 
men,  and  great  caution  as  to  the  method  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  not  perhaps  curious,  after  last 
session,  to  find  Mr.  Bright  carrying  the  latter 
q^ity  to  something  like  what  we  may  call  excess. 
But  \Ir.  Bright  is  beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of 
practical  responsibility  attaching  to  his  recom¬ 
mendations  almost  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  feels  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  amiss  that  the  bolder  view  of 
Irish  Reforms  should  be  put  forth  by  the  great 
Radical  leader  in  so  cautious  and  guarded  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  conciliate  the  strong  party  who  think 
more  of  “prudence”  than  of  principle.  Heartily 
agreeing  with  all  Mr.  Bright  proposes  to  do,  and 
only  fearing  that  on  the  Land  question  his  policy 
has  too  much  of  the  prudence  of  half-measures, 
which  are  never  prudent  at  bottom,  we  regard  this 
speech  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  Engli^  move¬ 
ment  which  may  even  succeed  in  penetrating  Ire¬ 
land  with  a  conviction  that  it  is  possible  for  Ireland 
to  be  governed  with  a  sole  and  entire  view  to  Irish 
needs,  and  yet  without  any  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

What  Mr.  Bright  sees  so  clearly,  and  what  so 
few  English  politicians  who  discuss  the  case  of  Ire¬ 
land  do  see,  is,  that  it  is  not  enough,  and  never  can 


he  enough,  to  have  extinguished  what  we  now  call 
the  old  iniquities  of  our  rule  in  Ireland,  —  that  we 
may  well  be  expected  to  do  something  much  more 
than  this  with  a  race  peculiarly  open  to  the  moral 
and  imaginative  side  of  politics,  —  that  the  reign  of 
English  (mpression  having  long  been  at  an  end,  the 
reign  of  English  prejudices  and  didactic  preposses¬ 
sions  and  cold  patronage  must  also  come  to  an  end, 
before  we  can  hope  to  win  the  heart  of  Ireland, 
which  is  a  matter  of  even  more  importance  than 
satisfying  its  sense  of  strict  justice.  The  rule  of 
England  in  Ireland  was  once  the  reign  almost  of  a 
malignant  fury ;  now,  for  forty  years,  it  has  been 
the  reign  of  a  cold,  just  step-mother,  bent  on  deal¬ 
ing  out  strict  justice  to  her  step-children  as  well  as 
to  her  own  children,  but  so  pndoundly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  what  is  go^  for  the  latter  must 
be  a  blessing  to  the  former,  —  a  blessing,  indeed, 
beyond  what  they  had  any  right  to  expect,  a  bless¬ 
ing  which  they  could  not  have  had  but  for  the 
Providence  which  gave  them  for  half-brothers  and 
sisters  creatures  of  such  superior  blood,  —  that  an 
English  discipline  has  been  forced  on  the  Irish  with 
a  contemptuous  sort  of  benevolence  almost  more 
irritating  to  susceptible  feelings  than  the  Uoody 
rule  which  preceded  it.  What  is  this  Protestant 
Establishment,  —  what  are  these  arguments  with 
which  it  is  defended  about  the  moral  advantages  to 
Ireland  of  having  so  many  worthy  Protestant  white 
neck-cloths  distributed  over  Ireland,  to  show  the 
Irish  what  an  English  Protestant  vicar  is  like,  — 
what  is  this  defence  offered  for  enforcing  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  namely,  that 
we  are  bound  to  raise  the  Irish  to  our  own  admi¬ 
rable  ideas  of  farming,  —  except  different  forms  of 
the  same  grand  assumption,  that  Ireland  can  only 
be  civilized  by  being  Anglicized,  which  accordingly 
we  set  about  with  the  full  vigor  of  a  conscientious 
governess  ?  How  deeply  rooted  this  class  of  no¬ 
tions  is  in  England,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  in¬ 
variable  contempt  of  the  leading  English  Press  in 
dealing  with  Irish  questions,  but  by  their  absolute 
intellectual  inaccessibility  to  argument  on  properly 
political  questions  like  the  land-tenure.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  which  have  long  ago  learned  to  treat 
religious  questions  as  matters  which  must  be  left  to 
the  preferences  of  the  population,  papers  which, 
therefore,  never  advance  any  apology  for  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church,  seem  wholly  unable  to  realize 
that  the  same  principle  really  applies  to  the  certain¬ 
ly  no  less  arbitrary  system  of  land-tenure,  which 
varies  quite  as  much  from  country  to  country,  and 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  special  character 
and  genius  of  the  people  as  religion  itself. 

Here,  for  example,  is  our  able  contemporary  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  criticising  Mr.  Bright’s  proposal 
to  assist  the  Irish  farmers  in  becoming  masters  of 
their  own  farms  with  a  sort  of  sublime  condescen¬ 
sion.  We  have  no  objection  to  it,  says  the  Pail 
Mall,  —  it  is  all  very  well;  if  the  Irish  will  work 
harder  that  way,  well  and  good,  but  why  should 
they?  Idleness  is  idleness  under  one  system,  as 
well  as  under  another  system.  If  the  Irish  don’t 
work  as  farmers,  it  is  to  be  assumed  they  won’t 
work  as  proprietors,  and  so  on.  Now,  is  it  possible 
to  imagine  a  profoundcr  depth  of  English  prejudice 
tlian  this  ?  Even  the  Pall  Mall  womd  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  use  this  language  in  relation  to  the  religions 
question,  —  and  yet  it  would  be  every  bit  as  logical 
to  say  that  because  Irishmen  can’t  be  persuaded  to 
be  pious  as  Protestants,  it  is  not  rational  to  suppose 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  be  pious  as  Catholics. 
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Why  shoald  not  the  Pall  Mall  argne  that  piety  is 
piety  under  erery  form  of  worship,  and  that  if  the 
Iriah  don’t  arail  themselves  of  Protestant  churches 
to  say  their  prayers  in,  they  won’t  avail  themselves 
of  Catholic  churches  to  say  their  prayers  in  ?  Such 
ailments  as  these  betray  that  radical  want  of  im¬ 
agination  which  is  the  great  vice  of  modern  English 
rule  in  Ireland.  All  experience  shows  that  there 
are  races  to  whom  “  the  magic  of  property  ”  is  the 
one  essential  to  industry,  and  yet  l^cause  it  is  not 
so  with  the  English,  able  writers  like  this  In  the 
Pall  Mall  treat  such  a  view  as  the  dream  of  enthu¬ 
siasts.  Mr.  Bright  knows  better.  The  great  merit 
of  his  speech  on  Ireland  is  that  he  thoroughly  esti¬ 
mates  the  imamnative  deficiencies  of  our  present 
fair  but  cold  and  step-motherish  rule  in  Ireland.  He 
wants  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  of  Ireland  that  we 
wish  to  make  her  happy  and  prosperous  in  Iter  oum 
toay,  and  not  our  way,  just  as  we  have  made  Scot¬ 
land  happy  and  prosperous  in  her  own  way,  and  not 
in  our  way,  —  that  we  are  going  to  give  up  the 
pride  of  English  superiority,  —  that  we  are  anxious 
to  govern  Ireland  as  neariy  as  possible  as  Ireland 
would  wish  to  be  governed,  without  regard  to  our 
English  prepossessions. 

Mr.  Bright  has  the  great  merit  of  clearly  realizing 
that  justice  is  not  redly  justice  in  the  government 
of  any  people  till  it  is  felt  as  justice  by  that  people, 
—  that  It  is  an  imperative  duty  to  Ireland  to  make 
the  Irish  feel  that  we  are  adapting  ourselves  to  their 
ideas,  —  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
government  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  —  and  not 
insisting  on  their  adapting  themselves  to  our  ideas. 
Hence,  Mr.  Bright  appreciates  far  more  truly  than 
most  English  politicians  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
Protestant  monopoly  in  Ireland.  It  could  not  make 
Ireland  more  prosperous,  but  it  would  be  a  signal 
and  impressive  indication  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  sick  of  the  system  of  tutoring  Ireland  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  ideas.  For  the  same  reason, 
his  proposal  to  establish  a  Commission  to  buy  up  the 
estates  of  absentees  and  sell  them  again  in  small  lots 
to  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  to  buy  the  fee  from  their  landlords  whenever 
their  landlords  are  willing  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement,  though  we  regard  it  as  a  half  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  measure,  far  short  of  the  precedents  cited  by- 
Mr.  Briglit  from  the  legislation  of  Canada  and  of 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  -will,  at  least,  have  the  same 
good  moral  effect,  as  a  confession  of  faith  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  force  the  English  system  of  agriculture 
on  Ireland  simply  because  it  is  English,  —  that  we 
are  anxious  to  content.  Ireland,  not  to  inoculate  it 
-wUh  our  superior  civilization. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  with  how  cautious  a  con¬ 
servatism  Mr.  Bright  leavens  these  popular  propo¬ 
sals.  While  advocating  the  secularization  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  would  reserve 
about  three  millions  out  of  the  supposed  thirteen 
millions  which  it  possesses,  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
established  faiths,  Anglicanism  and  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  from  endowment  to  self-support ;  and  in  order 
not  to  commit  an  injustice,  he  would  give  to  the 
Catholic  Church  for  like  purposes  a  little  bit  of 
glebe  in  every  parish,  if  possible,  —  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  reserved  three  millions.  We  should 
have  no  objection  to  [this  conservative  caution  of 
Mr.  Bright’s.  But  if  the  Catholics  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  su^  a  gift,  even  though  it  were  understood 
I  that  the  bulk  of  the  Church  property  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  secular  purposes,  we  do  neft  see  bow  we 
could  offer  H  to  tM  (fther  Churches  about  to  be  dis¬ 


endowed.  If  we  admit  the  principle  that  —  vested 
interests  being  reserved — the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  we  cannot 
break  the  fall  of  the  Establishments  without  per¬ 
suading  the  Catholics  to  accept  their  share  of 
such  a  gift,  —  which  may  prove  a  difficult  busi¬ 
ness.  i  , 

If  the  Catholics  were  but  willing,  we  should  see 
no  objection  to  the  fair  distribution  even  of  the 
whole  property  in  this  way.  But  they  are'  not,  and 
we  anticipate  not  much  less  objection  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  gift  of  part,  than  to  a  gift  of  all,  for  snch 
purposes.  In  fiict,  Mr.  Bright’s  proposal  on  this 
head  seems  to  ns  to  have  more  importance  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  impression  of  caution  and  sobriety 
which  it  -will  produce  as  coming  from  him,  than  in 
relation  to  any  other  probable  result.  We  doubt  if 
either  of  Mr.  Bright’s  conservatisms,  —  the  conserva¬ 
tism  which  leads  him  to  propose  some  little  break  of 
the  fall  of  the  established  religions,  —  or  the  conser¬ 
vatism  which  leads  him  to  propose  confining  his 
dealings  with  the  Irish  land  to  the  case  of  voluntary 
sales,  —  -will  be  found  ultimately  advisable.  Bat 
anyhow,  they  are  not  conservatisms  which  in  the 
least  disguise  his  thoroughly  earnest  desire  to  govern 
Ireland  on  principles  which  -will  make  Ireland  con¬ 
tent  and  loyal,  rather  than  on  principles  which  we 
only  think  ou^ht  to  do  so  because  they  make  Eng¬ 
land  content  and  loyal.  With  Mr.  Bnght  as  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland,  we  should  feel  some  hope  of  at 
length  winning  over  the  Irish  to  a  honct  ffie  belief 
that  the  easiest  way  of  getting  “Ireland  for  the 
Irish  ”  in  the  truest  sense,  is  not  by  the  very  pain¬ 
ful,  difficnlt,  and  circuitous  route  of  repeal  of  the 
Union. 


ENGLISH  ROYAL  AUTHORS. 

Two  -works  which,  though  not  distinctly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  are  perfectly  well  known  to  emanate  from  a 
royal  source,  have  lately  attracted  much  notice. 
The  latter  of  these  especially,  “  Our  Life  in  the 
Highlands,”  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it 
seems  only  rational  to  suppose  that  the  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  by  all  sorts  of  people  in 
a  partieular  specimen  of  royd  authorship  may  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  curiosity  about  royal  authorship 
generally,  and  that  those  who  have  been  eager  to 
read  what  has  been  -written  by  Queen  Victoria  may 
care  also  to  hear  a  little  about  what  has  been  -writ¬ 
ten  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  Queen  Victoria’s  pre¬ 
decessors  on  the  throne. 

The  question,  which  among  our  English  rulen 
was  the  first  whom  we  may  regard  as  having  be¬ 
longed  to  the  literary  brotherfa(^,  is  involved  In  a 
good  deal  of  obscurity.  Legends  are  in  existence 
of  literary  compositions  proiluced  by  Alfred  tVe 
Great,  by  another  Alfreil  (King  of  Northumber¬ 
land),  by  Canute,  Boadicea,  and  even  King  Bladud, 
discoverer  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Bath 
waters.  The  works  of  these  distinguished  sover¬ 
eigns  have  however  —  if  they  ever  existed  at  all  — 
disappeared  entirely  from  among  the  records  of  the 
past. 

The  first  work  of  an  English  royal  author  on  the 
authenticity  of  which  reliance  can  be  placed  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  poem  or  ballad  composed  by  Richard 
the  First  in  the  French  or  Proven9al  dialect,  and 
of  which  more  than  one  translation  has  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Of  this  ballad,  written  in  prison,  it  may 
certainly  be  said  that  there  is,  pervadmg  the  whole, 
a  tone  of  sadness,  and  a  sense  of  desertion  and  lone- 
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linMi,  whieii  are  not  without  beaoty.  One  or  two 
vetMe,  selected  at  random  from  this  poem,  majr 
interest  the  reader.  We  give  them  first  in  the  cn- 
riowljr  attractive  old  French  dialect,  and  then  as 
translated,  not  very  successfully,  by  a  learned  an¬ 
tiquary  of  the  last  century.  Between  the  two  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  ballad.  In 
the  first  verse  quoted,  Richard  speaks  of  his  own 
clemency  to  prisottera  who  had  tallen  into  his  power, 
in  former  times,  and  makes  that  a  reason  why  simi¬ 
lar  leniency  should  be  shown  to  him.  The  old 
French  runs  thus:  — 

**  Or  mehon  ben  mi  horn  et  mi  baron, 

Knglet,  Nomum,  PMUrin,  et  Ouaaoen, 

Qe  ge  n’aToie  li  porre  compagnon, 

Q’en  lalmiwf,  par  arer,  en  preUon. 

Oe  n’el  di  pot  per  nails  retialaoo ; 

Has  anqnar  loi  ge  prii !  ” 

This  verse  has  been  translated :  — 

a  Tan  well  ther  know,  mj  lotdt  and  noblei  all. 

Of  anglaad,  Namaiidr,  Galenne,  PoMoo, 

Ne’er  did  I  elight  mj  poorest  reneal’e  call. 

But  all  whom  wealth  could  buy  from  chains  withdrew. 

Not  in  reproach  I  apeak,  nor  kUr  rain, 

Bat  I  aknis  uopitied  bw  the  chain.” 

Here  is  another  gallant  appeal :  — 

“  Ml  oompagnon  cui  J’amoi,  e  cul  yam, 

CIl  de  CbalU  a  eil  da  Penandn, 

Di  lor,  choosoo  (q’U  non  soot  pas  certain) 

Cnca  ren  el«  non  oi  cor  tale  ni  rain  I 
SMI  me  gucrroieDt,  il  feron  qe  rilain, 
nui  com  ge  aoie  pcia.” 

And  its  translation  :  — 

'*  To  thoae  my  friends  long  lored  and  erer  dear. 

To  gentle  ChafU  and  ki^  Ferwain, 

Qo  forth,  my  aong,  and  say,  whate’er  they  hear. 

To  them  my  heart  was  nerer  falae  or  vain. 

Should  they  rebel  —  but  no  ;  their  souls  disdain 
With  added  weight  to  load  a  captire’s  chain.” 

Richard  was  fond  of  the  society  of  the  poets  and 
troubadours  of  his  time.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  “  he  drew  over  singers  and  jesters  from  F ranee 
to  chant  panegyrics  of  him  about  the  streeto,”  and 
also,  that  “he  could  make  stanzas  on  the  eyes  of 
gentle  ladies.”  Ferhaps  the  troubadours  whom  be 
“  drew  over,”  used  to  help  him  with  his  poems ;  at 
all  events,  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  he  worked 
with  a  coUabonUeur,  —  the  celebrated  Blondel,  of 
whom  the  reader  docs  not  hear  now  for  the  first 
time. 

The  next  of  our  royal  authors,  chronologically,  is 
but  slenderly  represented  by  a  single  poem  of  doubt¬ 
ful  autlienticity.  This  is  a  sort  oi'  penitential  dirge, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Edward  the  Second, 
while  be  was  a  prisoner  in  Carnarvon  Castle.  Au¬ 
thorities  difier  about  the  genuineness  of  this  poem. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  would  certainly  not  repay 
quotation.  No  prose  writings  are  attributed  to  this 
unhappy  prince,  nor  to  his  predecessor,  Coeur  de 
Lion.  Indeed,  the  royal  authors  of  this  remote  time 
seem,  unlike  those  of  more  modern  days,  to  have  all 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  poetic  tame.  Rumor 
says  that  Richard  the  Second  made  “  ballads  and 
songs,  rondeaus  and  pioems,”  and  there  is  a  similar 
legend  extant  concerning  Henry  the  Fifth.  This 
sovereign,  it  is  said,  “  whilst  Prince  of  Wales,  admir¬ 
ing  the  courage  and  conduct  of  a  famous  virago, 
named  Elphletda,  is  reported  to  have  made  certain 
Latin  verses  in  commendation  of  her.”  There  ap 
pears  to  be  more  ground  for  believing  in  certain 
verses  which  are  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  next 
Henry,  and  which  seem  to  aocord  well  with  the 
nature  of  the  man  of  whom  Granger  said,  that  “  a 
monk’s  cowl  would  have  fitted  this  prince’s  head 
much  better  than  a  crown.”  The  poem  is  a  short 
one,  at  any  rate. 


“  KinjhniMM  an  bat  oant. 

State  ya  devoid  of  ataie, 

Kyeiiea  an  ndy  aiiana, 

AsbA  iMUlnW  lOdMAit* 

“Fleaaan  ya  a  pryvie  prycke 
Wich  vioe  doth  atylt  onveke  | 

Pompe,  onprooipt ;  aud  fame,  a  flame  } 

Povn,  a  smo^rying  naoke. 

“  Wbo  meeriethe  to  femoofe  the  roeke 
Owte  of  the  elymie  madde, 

ShaU  myn  hyanelfa,  and  hanlUa  aeape 
The  tvellynge  of  the  flodde.” 

Horace  Walpole  says  of  these  lines  that  they  are 
“  melancholy  and  simple  as  we  should  expect,  and 
not  better  than  a  saint  might  compose.” 

We  come  now  to  a  literary  monarch  of  a  very 
different  type.  Henry  the  ^ghth,  “  Defender  of 
the  Faith,”  showed  himself  worthy  of  this  proud  title 
bestowed  on  him  by  Loo  the  Tenth,  in  devoting  his 
pen  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a  polemical  nature.  The 
title-page  of  his  great  work  runs  thus :  “  Assertion 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  against  Martin  Luther, 
edited  by  the  most  invincible  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Henry  the  Eighth  oi  that 
name.”  All  sorts  of  reports  and  arguments  have 
been  use<l  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  this  “  De¬ 
fence.”  One  of  them,  that  the  style  of  it  is  different 
from  Henry’s  love-letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  seems  of  bat  little 
value,  the  love-letter  of  most  literary  characters  be- 
Ing  generally  rather  unlike  their  more  serious  efforts. 
An  argument,  however,  of  greater  force  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  “  Defence  ”  is  containeil 
In  full  (a.s  well  as  the  second  letter,  which  was  called 
forth  by  Luther’s  reply  to  the  firsO  among  the  col¬ 
lected  wonls  of  Bishop  Fisher.  However  this  may 
lie,  it  is  certain  that  Henry  the  Eighth  hail  a  dis¬ 
tinct  taste  for  polemica  discussioii,  proveil  by  his 
epistles  to  the  ^kes  of  Saxony,  to  Erasmus,  and 
other  of  his  authentic  published  works.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  always  hot  and  strong  and  pungent 
One  of  bis  suppos^  works  teaches  such  Christianity 
“  as  Henry  chose  to  compound  out  of  his  old  relig¬ 
ion  and  his  new.’’  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  creed, 
as  he  chose  it  should  be  believ^,  of  the  seven  sacra¬ 
ments  (all  which  “  he  was  pleased  ”  to  retain,)  “  of 
the  Ten  Commandments ;  of  the  Paternoster ;  of  the 
angel’s  salutation  to  Mary ;  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
will,  justification  and  good  works;  and  concludes 
with  an  autliorized  prayer  for  departed  souls.”  'The 
alacrity  with  which  our  blufi*  King  Hal  turned  to 
subjects  of  a  theological  character  may  be  accoonted 
for  by  the  nature  of  the  education  which  his  father 
gave  him;  for  it  was  Intended,  while  his  brother 
lived,  that  he  should  be  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  list  of  literary  productions  attributed  to  Hen¬ 
ry  is  a  full  one,  he  being  the  reputed  author,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  “  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,” 
and  many  other  official  letters  on  kindred  subject^ 
of  the  following:  “  An  Introiluction  to  Grammar”; 
“  A  Book  of  Prayers  ” ;  “  Preface  by  the  King  to  his 
Primer  ” ;  “  De  Potestate  regU  contra  Papam  ” ; 
“  De  Christiani  Hominis  Institutione,  lib.  1  ” ;  “  De 
Instituenda  Pube,  lib.  1  ” ;  “  Sententlam  de  Man- 
tuano  Consilio,  lib.  1  ” ;  and  “  Dc  justo  in  Scotos 
Bello.”  Only  one  of  them,  the  Treatise  on  the 
Christian  Life,  alluded  to  above,  is  in  e-xistence. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  literature  which  this 
big  monarch  seems  to  have  cultivated,  that  requires 
a  moment’s  notice.  The  Defender  of  the  Faith  con¬ 
descended  to  dally  a  while  vrith  the  Muses,  perhaps 
as  a  relaxation  from  hit  grave  theological  studies. 
Unhappily,  only  one  result  of  these  uallyings  has 
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rarvived  for  our  benefit.  This  sonnet,  as  it  is  called, 
was  coinpoee<l,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  king  “  when 
he  conceived  love  for  Anna  Bulleim.”  “  And  here¬ 
of,”  says  the  old  chronicler  from  whom  we  quote,  “  I 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  author;  for  if  I  had  no 
better  reason  than  the  rhyme,  it  were  sufficient  to 
think  that  no  other  than  such  a  king  could  write 
such  a  sonnet”  What  this  sly  gentleman  may  mean 
by  this  very  doubtful  remark  the  reader  must  decide 
for  himscU  alter  perusal  of  the  lines. 

‘*The  eagle's  force  suhdacs  cache  hyrd  that  flyet  — 

What  metal  can  res jtt  the  (lamioge  fyre  ? 

Doth  not  the  sunue  4aale  the  clearcste  eyes, 

Anri  nelte  tlie  ice,  and  make  the  froetc  retyre  * 

The  hardest  stones  are  pelreede  thro'  wyth  tools  ; 

The  vyaest  are,  with  princus,  made  but  fools." 

The  unhappy  lady  to  whom  thi.s  brilliant  effusion 
was  address^  comes  next  in  the  list  of  royal  authors. 
Some  of  her  letters  and  aildresses  to  her  merciless 
lord  have  survived,  and  are  sufficiently  well  known. 
There  are  passages  in  all  of  these  which  are  infinite¬ 
ly  pathetic,  as  when  she  says :  “  From  a  private  sta¬ 
tion  you  have  raised  me  to  that  of  a  countess ;  from 
a  countess  you  have  made  me  a  queen ;  you  can  now 
only  raise  me  one  step  higher,  —  to  be  a  saint  in 
heaven.”  The  tone  of  all  that  she  says  is  so  wo¬ 
manly,  gentle,  and  resigned  that  one  would  almost 
have  thought  the  inaccessible  heart  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  might  have  been  touched  by  the  sight  of  such 
unresisting  helplessness.  Here  are  a  couple  of  speci¬ 
men  verses,  said,  with  some  doubt,  to  have  been 
written  by  Anne  Boleyn.  They  are  at  least  sad 
enough  to  be  genuine :  — 

“  DeflM  i(  my  name  full  wore. 

Through  cruel  >|>yte  sod  fulie  report. 

That  I  may  aay  tor  erermorc. 

Farewell,  my  Joy  !  adewe,  comCIct ! 

For  wroocfully  ye  Judge  ol  me, 

Unto  my  Dime  a  mortall  wounde. 

Say  what  ye  Ijrst,  It  will  not  he  — 

Ye  leek  for  that  cauoot  be  fauud. 

**  0  death  !  roeke  me  on  (leepe  ! 

Bring  me  on  quiet  reete  ? 

Let  pane  my  rerye  yuUUeoi  goste, 

Out  ot  my  earernll  breit  i 
Toll  on  the  paMinge  hell 
Rlnge  out  the  dol^ull  kuell 
l>t  the  lounde  my  dethe  tell 
For  I  muM  dye  ; 

There  ie  no  rem^y, 

For  now  I  dye.” 

A  better  right  than  Anne  Boleyn’s  to  the  title  of 
author  seems  to  have  been  established  by  another  of 
the  numerous  wives  of  our  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
The  learned  and  astute  Katherine  Parr  has  left  a 
long  list  of  literary  productions  almost  all  of  which 
are  of  a  religious  nature.  j 

Perhaps  her  literary  piety  wa.s  as-sumed  by  Kath-  j 
erine  with  the  idea  that  it  might  prove  a  bond  of 
union  between  her  and  her  dangerous  husband. 
For  in  all  things  this  discreet  lady  seems  to  have 
sought  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  grisly  tyrant, 
flattering  and  cajoling  hini  as  women  often  <lo  when 
they  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands.  “  Thanks,”  she 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  her  published 
books,  “  bee  given  unto  the  Lorde  that  bath  now 
sent  us  suche  a  godly  and  learned  king  in  these 
latter  days  to  reign  over  us,  that  with  the  vertue 
and  force  of  God’s  wurde  hath  taken  away  the 
vailes  and  mists  of  errors,  and  brougt  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  trueth  by  the  lighte  of  God’s 
wurde.”  .  .  .  .  “  But  our  Moyses,  and  most  godly 
wise  governor  and  king,  hath  delivered  us  out  of 
the  captivitie  and  bondage  of  Pharao.  I  meane  by 
this  Moyses,  Kyng  Henry  the  Eight  I  my  moste 
soverayne  favourable  lord  and  husband.”  Adroit 
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flatteiy  this,  surely,  and  proving  the  woman  who 
used  it  to  have  been  a  wise  one,  if  not  entirely  sin. 
cere  and  above-board. 

The  list  of  works  attributed  to  Katherine  Parr  is 
too  long  for  quotation.  Among  them  are :  Prayers 
and  M^itations;  Queen  Katherine  Parr’s  Lamen¬ 
tation  of  a  Sinner;  A  Latin  Epistle  to  the  I.ady 
Mar}',  entreating  Her  to  let  the  Translation  of 
Erasmus’s  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament  be 
published  in  her  Highness’s  name. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  last  quoted  title- 
page  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  treatises,  ex- 

ritions,  letters,  and  other  compositions  set  down 
the  chroniclers  as  the  bond  Jiile  productions 
of  those  royal  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  hare 
striven  to  excel  in  literature.  In  the  case  of  Ed- 
wanl  the  Sixth,  which  comes  next  before  us  chron¬ 
ologically,  this  wav  out  of  an  otherwise  great  diffi¬ 
culty  suggests  itself  at  once.  Numerous  and  erudite 
compositions  are  given  by  common  report  to  this 
young  prince,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  were 
executed  by  an  inexperienced  boy,  however  natn- 
rally  gifted.  One  of  the  ^rst  works  attributed  to 
him  is  a  comedy,  of  all  things,  not,  indeed,  a  comedy 
acconling  to  our  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  something  more  resembling  the  ancient  myste¬ 
ries  ;  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  “  all  the  subjects 
were  religious,  all  the  conduct  farcical.”  Bt'sides 
this  imputed  comedy,  Edward  wrote  with  his  own 
band  —  the  manuscript  still  existing  —  The  Sum  of 
a  Conference  with  the  Ix>rd  Admiral.  He  wa.s  the 
author,  moreover,  of  A  Methoil  for  the  Proceeilings 
in  the  Council,  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  own 
Arguments  against  the  Papal  Supremacy,  and  two 
books  said  to  have  been  written  before  ho  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  —  L’Encontre  des  Abus  du 
Monde,  and  a  translation  into  French  of  several 
passages  of  Scripture.  Nor  are  these  somewhat 
severe  exercises  all.  Several  Epistles  and  Orations, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  ascribed  to  the  boy  by 
his  manv  historians  and  biographers,  besides  a  treat¬ 
ise  De  'Fide,  addressed  to  tlie  Duke  of  Somerset 
All  sorts  of  letters  too  on  the  most  weighty  subjects, 
and  addressed  to  persons  of  consideration  and  wor¬ 
ship,  are  attributed  to  him  ;  also  a  long  poem,  bf  a 
religious  nature,  and  not  too  meritorious  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  very  young  prince. 

“  A  Diar)’  or  Journal  of  Passing  Events,”  kept  by 
this  gifted  boy  is  still  preserved,  and  is  said  to  “  give 
clear  proof  of  his  sense,  knowledge,  and  goodness  ” ; 
and  there  is  also  in  existence  a  very  curious  paper  in 
his  own  handwriting,  containing  memoranda  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  submitted  to  his  Privy  Council  for  consid¬ 
eration.  It  is  headed,  “  Ceirtein  Pointes  of  waigbty 
matters  to  be  immediately  concluded  on  by  my 
counsell.  18  Januarii,  l.Wl,”  the  different  subjects 
which  are  to  be  investigated  being  set  down  in  or¬ 
der.  Some  of  these  serve  as  specimens  of  the  rest: 
“  1.  The  conclusion  for  the  payment  of  our  dettis  in 
February  next  comming.  3.  The  matter  for  the 
Duke  of  Somersete,  and  his  confederates  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  aparteineth  to  our  surety  and  quietnes  of 
our  rcalme,  that  by  their  punishment  and  execution, 
according  to  the  lawes,  example  may  be  shewed  to 
others.  4.  The  resolution  for  the  bishops  that  be 
nominated.  6.  Dispaching  our  commissionare  to 
Guisnes,  to  see  the  state  thereof.” 

It  is  impossible,  in  examining  the  private  papers 
left  by  this  prince,  not  to  be  reminded  of  those  boy¬ 
ish  writings  of  Prince  Albert  with  which  we  have 
lately  become  familiar.  There  is  the  same  love  of 
method,  the  same  early  religion,  —  the  same  early 
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described  its  author  as  “  that  learned  king  who  well 
understood  the  notions  of  things,”  and  Hume  says 
that  “  whoever  will  read  the  ‘  Basilicon  Doron,’ 
particularly  the  last  two  books,  will  confess  James 
to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius.”  Suck  were  the 
“favorable  criticisms”  of  uiese  illustrious  person.^, 
to  which  must  bo  appended,  to  make  the  “  opinions  ” 
complete,  certain  lines  by  a  contemporary  pout  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  this  wonderful 
book  was  originally  “  given,”  as  the  phrase  of  the 
time  go&s,  or  as  we  now  say,  dedicated.  Speaking 
of  the  death  of  the  prince,  this  courtier  poet  says, — 

“  I  grieve  Uie  leeee 

Thjr  kingly  gift  fo  weii  prevaild  to  mske  him 
Fit  ftie  a  eroinia  of  mdieeee  iutppineue, 

Aud  that  it  was  th’  Aimightie't  hand  did  taka  him, 

Who  wee  hinteif  a  book  for  king*  to  pore  on. 

And  nigh  hare  bin  thy  Baeiiikoo  Doroa.  ’’ 

A  few  sentences  extracted  from  this  much  praised 
treatise  will  serve  to  give  the  reailer  some  idea  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  book.  Here  is  something 
about  the  conspicuousnese  of  the  ]>oeitIon  occupied 
by  a  king :  — 

“  It  Is  a  true  olde  saving,  that  a  king  is  as  one  set 
on  a  stage,  whose  smallest  actions  and  gestures  all 
the  people  gazingly  doe  beholde:  and  therefore, 
although  a  king  be  never  so  precise  in  the  discharg¬ 
ing  of  his  office,  the  people,  who  seeth  but  the  out  want 
part,  will  ever  judge  of  the  substance  by  the  circum- 
I  stances  :  and  according  to  the  outward  apiiearance, 
if  his  behaviour  be  li^t  or  dissolute,  will  conceive 
preoccimied  conceite  of  the  king's  inward  intention. 
.  .  .  .  ne  carefull,  then,  my  sonne,  so  to  frame  all 
i  your  indiiTerent  actions  .and  outward  beliaviour,  as 
they  may  serve  for  the  furtherance  and  forthsetting  of 

^our  inward  vertuous  disposition . The  whole 

indifferent  actions  of  a  man  I  divide  in  two  sorts : 
in  his  behaviour  in  things  nccessarie,  as  food,  sleeping, 
raiment,  speaking,  writing,  and  gesture;  and  in 
things  not  necessarie,  though  convenient  and  lawful], 
as  pastimes  or  exercises,  and  using  of  companie  for 
recreation.” 

But  the  Basilicon,  with  all  its  ponderous  and  senten- 
tioas  wisdom,  is  hardly  the  kind  of  production  which 
most  characteristically  displays  the  peculiar  bent 
of  King  James’s  genius,  —  such  as  it  was.  This  sov¬ 
ereign  seems  to  have  aimed  at  a  certain  whimsical¬ 
ity  and  fancy  in  his  writings  far  more  than  any  of 
hu  predecessors.  The  comic  element  pervades 
them,  indeed,  throughout.  The  well-known  “  Coun¬ 
terblast  to  Tobacco  ”  —  spoken  of  by  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  as  being  made  up  of  “  quotations,  puns, 
scripture,  witticisms,  superstitions,  oaths,  vanity, 
prerogative,  and  pedantrj'  ”  —  is  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men  of  the  peculiar  bias  of  James’s  clumsy  humor. 
So  is  the  “  Demonologia,”  a  treatise  undertaken,  as 
iti  royal  author  informs  us,  “  not  in  anywise  to  serve 
as  a  shew  of  learning  and  ingine,  but  onely  to  resolve 
the  doubting  harts  of  many,  that  such  assaultes  of 
Sathan  are  most  certainly  practized,  and  that  the 
instrumentes  thereof  merit  most  severly  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  :  against  the  damnable  opinions  of  two  pnnei- 
pally ;  whereof  the  one  called  Scot,  an  Englishman, 
18  not  ashamed  in  publike  print  to  deny  that  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  and  the  other, 
called  Wierus,  a  Grerman  physition,  sets  ont  a  pub¬ 
lic  apologia  fbr  all  these  craftes-folkes.”  By  these 
two  works  —  the  Demonologia  and  the  Counterblast 
—  James  is  said  to  have  lort  as  much  reputation  as 
be  had  gained  by  his  Baaibcon.  He  was  not  behind 
his  predeceasors  in  cultivating  the  poetic  facul^. 
He  Drought  ont  small  collation  entitled  “  IBs 
Majesty’s  Poetical  Exercises  at  vacant  Honres,” 


which,  even  this  vainest  of  monarchs  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with.  He  says  in  his  pref¬ 
ace,  apologizing  fbr  their  want  of  revision  that, 
“When  his  ingyne”  (a  favorite  word,  evidently) 
“  and  age  could,  his  affaires  and  fasherie  would  not 
permit  Tiini  to  correct  them,  —  scarslle  but  at  stolen 
moments,  he  having  the  leisure  to  blenk  upon  any 
jiaper.” 

it  was  a  time  when  pans,  and  all  sorts  of  literary 
quips  and  quirks  were  much  in  vogue.  The  king 
was  not  behindhand  In  following  this  peculiar  ana 
distressing  fashion.  James  greeted  his  Scottish  sub¬ 
jects  on'  a  certain  solemn  occasion  with  a  string  of 
punning  rhymes  on  the  names  of  their  most  learned 
professors,  Adamson,  Fairlie,  Sands,  Young,  Reid, 
and  King. 

“  Af  Ailam  wu  the  flnt  of  men,  whence  all  beginning  tak  ; 

So  Adamson  wai  president,  and  first  man  In  this  aet(!  ) 

The  theses  Fair-tte  did  defond,  which,  tboogb  they  Uei  contain 
Yet  srere  fair  lies,  and  bs  the  sam  right  tairlie  die  maiotrin. 
riie  field  first  entred  Msster  Sands,  and  there  he  mede  me  see 
That  not  all  sands  are  barren  sands,  bat  that  some  fortile  bse. 

Then  Master  Young  moet  eubtilie  the  Ibeeec  did  impugne. 

And  krthed  old  in  Aristotle,  elthough  his  name  be  Young. 

To  him  succeeded  Harter  Kekl,  who,  though  KeM  be  hla  name. 
Melds  neither  for  his  diepat  Mush,  nor  of  his  speech  think  stiamc. 
Last  entered  Heater  King,  the  UsU,  and  dispute  like  a  king, 

How  reason  reiguiog  as  a  queens  should  anger  under  bring. 

To  their  desenrni  pndse  have  I  then  playd  upon  their  names, 

And  will  their  Colledge  hence  be  caU  the  UoUedge  of  King  James.” 

Charles  the  First  was  an  author  of  a  ^aver  type 
than  his  father.  His  chief  work,  which,  it  is  said,  went, 
first  and  last,  through  forty-seven  impri'ssions,  wag 
called  Icon  B.-isilikb,  a  title  resembling  somewhat  that 
of  the  Opus  Magnum  of  James.  This  book  —  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  which,  by  the  by,  has  been  di.-iouted  —  has 
won  golden  opinions  from  Hume,  Smollett,  Bishop 
Horne,  D’lsraeli  —  critics  who  ju<lgcd  of  its  menu 
long  after  the  death  of  its  supposed  author,  and  who 
cannot,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  flattery.  Charles 
was  the  author,  besides,  of  some  pam>rs  on  Church 
Government,  of  various  Prayers  ana  Religious  Ex¬ 
ercises,  and  of  some  Letters  on  Public  Questions  of 
the  day,  and  of  a  poem  on  his  own  sufferings  and 
sorrows,  written  during  his  captivity  at  Carisbrook. 

Charles  the  Second  is  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  a  certain  song  of  an  amatory  nature,  and  his 
brother  James,  a  little  more  industrious,  wrote  Me¬ 
moirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Campaigns,  besides  sun¬ 
dry  letters  of  a  political  nature,  and  a  collection  of 
Meditations,  Soliloquies,  and  Vows,  published  with 
a  frontispiece  representing  himself  sitting  in  u  chair 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  and  crowned  icith  Ihornn. 

The  wife  of  William  the  Third  has  left  behind 
her  only  one  small  litersixy  claim.  An  anagram 
on  the  name  of  Roger  I’Estrange,  a  gentleman  of 
whose  exploits  contemporary  mstoiy  is  very  full. 
The  anagram, 

“Kogi-r  L’lCstraage, 
lifiiig  strange  Roger.” 

For  the  rest  —  though  the  reign  of  Anne  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  period  of  literary  activity  —  the  queen 
herself  was  not  infected  by  the  prevailing  taste; 
while  as  to  the  house  of  Hanover  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say  that  its  present  representative  has 
shown  a  greater  taste  for  literary  pursuits  than  any 
one  of  her  ancestors. 

The  work  of  our  latest  royal  author  is  by  this  time 
known  to  everybody.  We  therefore  propose  to  note 
down  no  more  than  one  or  two  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  which  separate  it  so  remarkably  from  any 
of  the  literary  pr^nctions  published  by  some  of  the 
queen’s  predecessors  on  the  English  throne.  Let  the 
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teader  be  mindful  of  those  religious  treatises,  those 
theological  disquisitions,  those  translations  from  the 
classics,  and,  lastly,  those'  quaint  poetical  effusions 
which  we  havejust  been  examining.  Let  him  recall 
any  of  the  elaborately  formal  or  grimly  fantastic 
oompositions  which  we  have  noticed^  and  then  turn 
to  these  unpretending  “  Leaves.”  Had  their  author 
merely  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  “  write  a  book,” 
she  might  easily  have  chosen  some  ambitious  subject, 
and,  with  the  help  at  her  disposal,  might  have  pro¬ 
duct  an  appropriate  successor  to  uose  treatises 
and  disquisitions  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Queen  Victoria,  however,  has  simply  written  a  rec- 
0^  of  the  experiences  and  impressions  of  a  very 
happy  period  of  her  life,  to  recall  them  when  one  of 
the  chief  elements  which  made  this  happiness  so 
neat  has  passed  away.  Would  Queen  Mary,  with 
tae  dreadful  prefix  to  her  name,  have  gone  to  see 
those  old  women  in  their  Highland  cottages,  and 
carried  good  cheer,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  among 
them  ?  Would  vmn  Elizabeth  have  enjoyed  scram¬ 
bling  about  Scotch  mountains,  hiding  away  out  of 
■gbt  when  the  deer  were  stalked,  and  being  carried, 
dung  in  a  plaid,  over  the  swollen  mountain  torrents  ? 

FW  all  tliese  things  were  enjoyed  by  the  writer 
of  the  Highland  Journal,  and  enjoyed  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  The  unaffected  pleasure  which  the  author 
of  the  Highland  Journal  derived  from  everything 
that  she  saw  and  did  is  expressed  In  almost  every 
line,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  one  of  the  chief  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  book.  During  a  walk  which  the 
queen  and  the  prince  took  soon  after  their  arrival 
at  Blair  Athol,  which  is  suggestive  of  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  of  enjoyment.  They  have  been  rambling  on 
the  hills  near  the  house.  “  We  were  high  up,”  says 
the  queen,  “  but  could  not  get  to  the  top ;  Albert 
in  simh  delight,  it  b  a  happiness  to  see  him,  be  is  in 
such  spirits.  ...  We  walked  on  to  a  cornfield 
where  a  number  of  women  were  cutting  and  reap¬ 
ing  the  oats  (shearing  they  call  it  in  Sootland), 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  hills  before  us,  so  rural 
and  romantic,  so  unlike  our  daily  Windsor  walk.” 
And  then  she  adds,  delightful  as  that  is,”  as  if 
afiaid  of  disparaging  poor  old  Windsor,  and  as  if 
remembering  what  happiness  exists  for  her  there  alsa 

There  is  no  scene  or  experience  described  in  this 
book  which  does  not  receive  a  reflected  light  from 
the  sunshine  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  writer. 
All  sorts  of  small  things  excite  her  wonder  and  de¬ 
light,  —  the  Leith  fish-women  with  their  white  caps 
and  bright-colored  petticoats,  or  a  Highland  lassie 
in  the  river,  “  with  Mr  dress  tucked  up  almost  to 
her  knees,  washing  potatoes.”  All  is  delightful, 
because  all  is  seen  unaer  such  happy  circumstances. 

Doubtless,  too,  the  new  sensation  of  being  free 
gives  an  additional  zest  to  the  royal  pleasure.  The 
getting  away  fi*om  London,  from  drawing-rooms  and 
Mvees,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  state  cares  and 
state  conferences,  —  though  there  was  always  a  cab¬ 
inet  minister  on  the  premises  at  Balmoral,  like  a 
memento  mori  at  a  feast,  —  the  getting  away  from 
all  these  things  to  be  simply  a  lady  living  with  her 
husband  and  children  in  a  Highland  chftteau,  must 
have  been  a  new  and  delightful  feeling.  We  can 
see  that  it  is  so.  A  hundred  passages  in  this  volume 
which  tell  of  the  queen’s  keen  enjoyment  of  that 
wild  unfettered  life  which  the  annual  journey  to  the 
Highlands  put  within  her  reach.  “  I  was  delighted,” 
she  says,  on  one  occasion,  “  to  go  on  h  Vimproviete, 
travelling  in  these  enchanting  hills,  in  their  solitude, 
with  only  our  good  Highlanders  vrith  us.”  And  In 
another  place,  when  the  time  of  lea-ving  Scotland  is 


near,  she  speaks  of  her  liberty  as  one  of  the  losses 
she  is  about  to  sustain.  “  Every  little  trifle  and 
every  spot  I  had  become  attached  to,  our  life  of 
quiet  and  liberty,  everything  was  so  pleasant,  and 
all  the  Highlanders  and  people  who  went  with  us  I 
had  got  to  like  so  much.” 

That  moment  of  leaving  Scotland  seems  always 
to  have  been  a  very  bitter  one.  The  queen’s  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  country,  indeed,  is  almost  beyond 
that  of  a  native.  Over  and  over  again  she  breaks 
out  in  raptures  respecting  the  scenery,  the  hills,  the 
pieople,  the  very  air  she  breathes.  She  kindles  with 
delight  when  she  again  touches  Scotch  soil  after 
having  been  for  some  time  absent,  and  her  sorrow 
at  turning  her  back  on  the  lochs  and  mountains 
when  the  annual  holiday  is  over,  is  genuine  and  un¬ 
affected.  “  Alas !  our  last  day  in  Scotland  ”  is  a 
phrase  of  frequent  recurrence  in  these  diaries,  and 
once,  when  there  was  a  hea'vy  fall  of  snow  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  was  their  last  at  Balmoral 
for  the  season,  her  Majesty  exclaims,  I  wished  we 
might  be  snowed  up,  and  unable  to  move.  How 
happy  I  should  have  been,  could  it  have  been  so !  ” 
Nor  must  one  source  of  enjoyment  —  the  greatest 
of  all  —  be  forgotten.  In  the  Highlands  the  queen 
saw  more  of  her  beloved  prince  than  elsewhere: 
walking  with  him,  riding  with  him,  reading  with 
him,  or  sketching  by  his  side  continually. 

There  are  some  curious  scenes  put  before  the  read¬ 
er  in  this  glimpse  behind  the  curtain  of  what  is  lit¬ 
erally  a  Theatre  Royal.  The  narrative  of  the  arri¬ 
val  at  the  Castle  of  the  ridings  of  the  taking  of 
Sevastopol,  beginning  with  a  description  of  the  state 
of  expectancy  in  which  the  house  was  kept  all  day 
by  rumors  which  had  reached  Balmoral,  and  ending 
with  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  telegrams  in  the 
evening,  containing  the  decistve  news  “  Sevastopol  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies,”  is  very  bright  and  stir¬ 
ring.  The  lighting  of  the  bonfire  upon  the  cum  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  efforts  to  get  np  a  display 
of  fireworks  by  t^  poor  old  Frenchman,  Francois 
d’Albertanqon,  “  who  lighted  a  number  of  squibs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  not  go  off,”  are  among 
the  memorials  of  an  interesting  rime  at  Balmoral. 

Equally  interesting  and  well  described  is  that 
other  almost  historical  scene  in  which  we  are 
shown  how  the  news  of  “  The  Duke’s  ”  death  came 
upon  the  holiday  party.  In  this  case,  also,  there 
seems  to  have  bem  a  preliminary  rumor  of  the 
truth,  which  was  disregarded,  the  party  at  the  Castle 
going  away  for  the  day  on  one  of  their  customary 
excursions.  Then  comes  that  curious  incident  of  the 
queen  missing  her  watch  —  the  gift  of  the  duke  — 
from  her  side,  and,  sending  a  messenger  back  to  the 
house  to  see  that  it  was  safe,  and  then  the  return  of 
the  messenger  with  ridings  of  the  watch,  and  with  a 
bundle  of  ktters,  among  which  are  two  which  tell 
the  news  of  the  old  duke’s  death. 

It  is  curious  to  read  of  these  public  events  in  the 
journal  of  one  so  deeply  interested  in  them.  The 
sight  of  such  records  sets  one  speculating  whether 
any  of  our  more  remote  sovereigns  kept  journals  of 
this  sort,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  notices  of  the  public 
occurrences  of  the  day  were  contained  In  them.  A 
diary  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s,  for  instance,  with  an  en¬ 
try  made  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  Wolsey’s 
death  reached  him,  would  certainly  be  a  curiosity  of 
spme  value.  The  tone  of  any  such  entry  would, 
however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  differed  widely 
irom  such  expressions  of  grief  as  those  to  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  Queen  Victoria,  written  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  16,  1852. 
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CHURCH  BELLS. 

**  nov  foft  the  mniie  of  thoce  Tillage  bells, 

KaUlog  at  Interrals  upon  the  ear 
In  radeaoe  sireet,  ooir  d/iog  all  aeray, 

No<r  pealing  load  again  and  loader  stlU, 

Clear  and  sooocxmis,  as  the  gale  comes  on.” 

Wno  does  not  love  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  a 
cood  peal  of  church  bells.  Whether  they  be  the 
hells  of  the  old  parish  church,  whose  chimes  call  the 
villagers  to  the  holy  services  of  God’s  house  from 
distant  hillsides  and  lonely  valle}’s,  and  whose  sound 
is  carried  even  to  the  most  distant  hamlet,  or  wheth¬ 
er  they  be  the  bells  of  the  venerable  cathedral  pile, 
round  whose  walls  memories  crowd  of  long  ages  past 
and  gone,  —  memories  of  joys  and  memories  of  sor¬ 
rows,  —  battles  fought  and  victories  won ;  for  which 
those  bells  have  pealed  forth  their  rejoicings.  Then 
came  the  muffled  knell,  the  solemn  toll,  which  told 
of  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest ;  some  leaving 
many  behind  them  to  mourn  their  vacant  place, 
while  others  had  passed  away  with  no  loved  ones 
around  to  soothe  and  comfort  their  last  moments  in 
this  weary  world,  and  the  only  count  which  the 
busy  crowds  took  of  their  departure  from  amongst 
them  was  the  passing  bell  and  the  muffled  peal. 

The  church  bells  are  the  union  for  every  joy  and 
sorrow ;  they  join  us  all  together  in  common  sym¬ 
pathy,  — 

“  There  Is  In  seals  a  sympathy  with  snanils. 

And  as  the  salad  Is  pitched,  the  car  is  pleased  -, 

Some  chord  io  unison  with  what  we  hear. 

Is  touched  within  os  and  the  heart  repllm.” 

As  God’s  church  is  the  union  of  God’s  people  on 
earth,  so  the  peal  of  bells  in  that  church  not  only 
call  all  to  come  and  worship  their  God,  but  they  are 
the  only  means  we  have  of  expressing  our  common 
joys  and  our  common  griefi ;  therefore  each  year  the 
associations  with  our  own  loved  peal  of  bells  grow 
Stronger  and  stronger,  for  memories  twine  their  arms 
around  an  object,  like  the  ivy  round  the  old  oak- 
trees,  each  year  their  tendrils  become  stronger  and 
more  firmly  twisted. 

The  year  passes  with  its  many  events,  and  then 
comes  the  last  night  of  the  year ;  the  old  year  is 
passing  away,  each  moment  Is  numbered,  — 

je  tbe  chareh  bell  ltd  aod  low, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

The  old  year  lies  a  dying/’ 

Now  comes  the  merry  peal,  and  another  year  has 
begun  with  its  open  pages  and  bright  hopes,  and  — 

“  A  Joyous  pesi  from  the  belfry  rung, 

No  mote  io  muffled  tones  they  sung, 

The  gUd  New  Year  had  begun  st  Imt  *, 

And  they,  who  the  bells  glad  sound  could  hear, 

Lay  pea^ul  down  wiUioac  care  or  fear.” 

How  little  any  of  us  know  about  our  bells  ;  only, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  older  ones  amongst  us  say 
that  bells  used  to  sound  sweeter,  that  there  were 
better  ringers  in  the  old  days,  and  that  the  belb 
then  were  made  with  more  silver  in  them. 

This  later  reason,  Denison  (who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  church  bells)  declares  to  be 
a  vulgar  superstition.  But  every  one  is  quite  right 
when  they  say  there  are  no  bells  like  the  old  bdls, 
but  I  hope,  some  day,  the  young  new  bells  may  be 
made  more  like  the  old  ones,  and  then  when  our 
great-grandchildren  sit  and  listen  to  their  sweet 
notes,  they  will  wonder,  as  we  do  now,  at  our  old 
bells.  What  tales  of  the  past  these  bells  could  tell 
them !  But  this  will  be  in  the  ages  to  come,  and  in 
the  mean  time  what  can  we  learn  about  our  own 
loved  bells  ?  and  what  histories  can  they  tell  ns  ‘f 
Small  bells  were  of  ancient  origin,  and  we  read  in 


Exodus  of  the  bells  and  pomegranates  worn  on  the 
high  priest’s  dress ;  yet  large  bells,  such  as  our  owm 
church  bells,  are  never  spmeen  of  even  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Iney  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Cam¬ 
pania,  about  the  year  400  a.  n.,  whence  the  Nola 
and  Campania  of  the  lower  Latinity.  They  were 
probably  introilnced  into  England  soon  after  their 
invention,  for  Bede  mentions  them  about  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century. 

Bells,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  applied 
to  sacred  purposes.  There  has  been  much  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  what  the  ancients  called  bells,  for  they 
have  been  called  by  both  ancients  and  moderns  by 
a  great  variety  of  names,  viz.:  Petasus,  Codon, 
Nola,  Cloca,  &c. 

The  Greeks  had  bells,  for  at  Athens  the  priest  of 
Proserpine  used  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to  sacrifice ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  when  bells  were 
first  used  in  Christian  churches.  In  the  Eiwt,  the 
people  were  informed  of  the  hour  of  divine  service 
by  means  of  a  rattle  or  beating  on  woo<len  boards 
with  a  hammer,  and  this  custom  was  long  retained. 
An  old  author  tells  us  that  the  signal  for  divine 
worship  was  given  by  a  trumpet,  and  innocentus 
Ansaluus  is  of  opinion,  that  all  signals  of  hours  were 
given  by  trumpets  amongst  the  an’cicnts,  and  bella 
were  not  intr^uced  into  churches  until  the  sixth 
century.  Bede  first  mentions  them  680  A.D.,  and, 
certainly,  after  that  period  they  became  common 
and  were  often  made  the  subject  of  pious  donations, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent 

In  the  history  of  Ingulphus,  we  read  of  Turketo- 
lus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  975.  He  caused  a 
large  bell  to  be  made  and  presented  to  his  abbey. 
It  was  called  Guthlae.  His  successor,  Egcbriciis, 
caused  two  large  bells  to  be  made  called  Bartholo¬ 
mew  and  Bettelmus;  also  two  of  a  middle  size 
named  Turketulus  and  Taturiins,  and  two  small 
bells  c.alled  Pega  and  Bega.  When  the  bell  Guth- 
lac  was  hung  along  with  these,  Ingulphus  affirms 
that  such  wonderful  harmony  w<a8  prMuced,  that 
there  was  no  ringing  in  all  England  to  equal  it. 

Pope  John  yCill.,  a.d.  968,  consecrated  a  very 
large  new  bell  in  the  Lateran  Church,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  John.  In  the  Roman  Pontificale  is  a 
service  for  the  baptizing  of  bells ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  in  his  “  Glossary,”  v.  Campana,  has  pre¬ 
served  two  monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  an¬ 
cient  offices  of  bells,  — 

**  Laudo  Deum  TeruiOt  ple)>em  voco,  ooDgrc(ro  cleram, 
Defunctos  ploro,  pestem  ftigUf  tentA  deooro.” 

Brand  nuotos  other  monkish  rhymes,  which  enume¬ 
rate  no  less  than  sixteen  purposes  to  which  bells  are 
or  may  be  applied. 

The  Couvre-feu  or  Curfew  Bell,  was  rung  every 
night,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
AVilliam  I.  as  a  badge  of  servitude  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  but  the  custom  prevailed  on  the  Continent 
long  before  his  time,  and  was  intended  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  fires,  which  were  very  frequent  and 
destructive,  as  all  the  hoases  were  then  built  of 
wood.  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  restored  the  use  of 
lamps  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew,  which  had  been  prohibited 
by  bis  predecessors.  At  Barking,  in  Essex,  is  still 
a  tower  which  bears  the  name  of  fire-bell  or  curfew, 
and  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  custom  of  ring¬ 
ing  the  curfew  bell  has  been  only  discontinued 
within  the  memory  of  many  living  now.  In  Ivong- 
fellow’s  “  Evangeline,”  wo  read  of  the  curfew 
beU,— 
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oeBtoxy  and  •  half  at  least.  That  of  St.  Paul’s, 
which  had  to  be  cast  twice  orer  aad  was  made  in 
1709,  though  better  thao  any  other  of  the  later 
ones,  is  not  genenllj  consider^  a  really  good  beU ; 
for  though  tM  art  of  bell-founding  sunrivedthe  other 
Gothic  arts  Ibr  several  centuries,  it  has  of  late  sunk 
veiy  low. 

The  tone  of  a  bell  depends  conjointly  on  the 
diameter,  the  height,  and  the  thickness,  the  smaller 
bell  yielding  the  lower  note,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  sh^pe  of  bells  is  different  in  different 
countries,  being  more  eylindrical  or  conical  in  one 
than  another;  and  having  evidently  originated  in 
cymbals  or  basins,  it  is  probably  that  ir^  remote 
ages  to  the  present  time  there  may  have  been  a 
gradnal  progression  tiom  a  flat  circular  plate  to  a 
ngnrc  nearly  approaching  a  cylinder. 

Denison  says :  “  The  tbreign  bells  are  not  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  English,  and  that  Tong-waisted  bells,  like 
the  French,  of  rather  a  flower-pot  form,  are  inferior 
to  those  whose  internal  height  is  not  more  than  a 

Suarter  of  their  diameter,  and  more  contracted  in 
le  waist.  The  tone  or  note  of  a  bell  can  be  altered 
by  cutting,  whereas  the  tone  or  quality  iff  the  sonnd 
is  incurable  if  it  is  bad.  Bells  are  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  substances,  which  produces  a  difference  in  the 
sound. 

Glass  is  one  of  the  most  sonorous  bodies  of  which 
bc  .Is  are  constructed,  but  we  have  heard  of  wooden 
Ik  . is  in  the  East,  although  throughout  Europe  they 
are  made  of  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  called 
bell-metal,  to  which  silver  is  said  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  added.  This,  as  I  have  already  said,  Mr. 
Denison  declares  to  have  been  a  vidgar  error, 
though  many  still  believe  the  old  superstition. 
Modem  bell-fbunders  say  that  the  composition  of 
bell-metal  ought  to  be  four  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 
tin.  Enormous  furnaces  are  necessary  for  the  casting 
of  chnrch  bells,  as  the  whole  casting  must  be  made  at 
once;  but  a  description  of  this  is  too  long  a  subject 
for  me  to  enter  upon.  The  casting  of  a  tell  is  most 
beantifolly  descriDed  in  Schiller’s  “Das  Lied  von 
der  Glocke.” 

We  have  leamt  by  experience,  that  if  we  make 
a  set  of  bells  of  any  shape  or  any  metal,  so  long  as 
thev  are  of  uniform  shape  and  composition,  and 
with  all  their  dimensions  (thickness  inriuded)  vary¬ 
ing  aecording  to  the  fcdlowing  nnmters,  —  60,  54, 
4fl,  45,  40,  36,  32,  SO;  they  will  sound  the  eight 
notes  of  the  common  diatonic  scale,  and  will  be,  in 
foet,  a  peal  of  eight  tells  in  perfect  tone  with  each 
other,  no  matter  in  what  key,  and  no  matter  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad  tella  The  eight  largest  bells 
of  the  Exeter  peal  are  in  these  proportions. 

The  thinness  of  modem  bells  is  made  still  more 
injurious  by  their  being  made  of  softer  and  leas 
elastic  metal  than  the  old  ones.  The  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  tin  does  not  affect  the  note,  though 
it  dow  the  quality  of  the  tone.  The  tenor  of  a  peal 
of  eight  tells  ought  not  to  weigh  leas  than  a  too,  and 
16  or  18  cwt  is  not  at  all  too  heavy  for  the  tenor  of 
a  peal  o£  six  bells  when  nmde  of  the  proper  thickness 
or  note,  which  ongbt  not  to  be  lower  than  6  or  F. 
About  30  cwt  is  toe  best  weight  for  a  peal  of  eight, 
and  the  tenor  of  a  peal  of  ten  tells  ought  not  to  be 
leas  than  two  tons,  or  in  a  peid  of  twelve,  three  tons. 
The  largest  peal  of  six  tells  is  at  Sherborne,  where 
the  belfa  are  very  old  and  famous,  and  they  are 
nearly  the  same  sue  and  weight  as  the  Bow  bells, 
of  which  the  tenor  wewhs  ateve  5S  cwt,  and  the 
sixth  above  it  2  cwt  Two  more  tells  were  added 
to  the  peal  at  Sherborne  in  1868,  so  that  they  have 


now  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  as  well  as  the  Sanctns  bell, 
which  tears  the  usual  inscription,  “  Ave  Maris,  on 
pro  nobis”;  and  the  Fire  tell,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed  the  words, — 

“liorl,  qaeneh  this  fkirises  flame, 

^  Arise,  ran,  haip,  put  sot  the  sasss.” 

It  is  rang  by  the  sexton  on  the  first  alarm  of  a  fin. 

The  tenor  bell  at  Sherborne  was  the  gift  of  Csp- 
dinal  Wolsey,  who  at  one  time  was  rector  of  Liss- 
ington,  near  Bchester.  This  tell  was  the  smallest 
of  the  seven  bells  imported  from  Touraay,  and  dia 
tributed  by  him  among  the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln, 
Exeter,  Oxford,  8cc.  It  is  callqd  Great  Tom,  after 
its  donor,  and  has  the  following  legend  attached  to 
it,— 

**  By  WoUey's  gift  I  meuuie  time  for  all  | 

To  mirth,  to  griet,  to  chorch,  I  sorro  to  caU." 

It  was  re-cast  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  bat  has  now  falla 
out  of  repair. 

The  seventh  bell  at  Sherborne  is  cklled  the  Lady's 
Bell. 

Most  of  the  old  bells  in  England  have  some  le¬ 
gend  or  inscription  belonging  to  them.  In  a  tower 
at  St  Peter’s  at  Rome  are  five  telb,  most  of  which 
are  inscribed  with  Latin  verses  explanatory  of  some 
historical  facts,  —  one  was  hung  in  1 258,  during  the 
ministry  of  a  certain  person ;  another  was  cast  in 
1858,  after  the  lightning  had  destroyed  the  former 
tells.  In  the  chnrch  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  there 
was  a  tell  brought  from  England,  which  was  in¬ 
scribed: — 

“  Facta  toil  A  Dam  1400  die.  t1.  maosit 
Septembris  Saneta  Barbara  ora  pro  noMa.*’ 

On  two  old  bells  in  England  are  also  these  Latin 
inscriptions,  — 

“  Hmo  eampana  Marfarotta  eat  nniainata  ” 

And  on  the  other  tell  in  the  same  place  are  these 
words, — 

“  In  moltU  annif  reaonet  eampana  Johannia.” 

On  the  tenor  tell  of  the  parish  church  of  Abbot's 
Leigh,  in  Somersetshire,  are  the  words,  — 

**  I  to  the  efanreh  Um  Uylng  oall, 

Aad  to  tiw  gnsn  doth  aumaMu  alL** 

And  on  the  treble  tell,  — 

“  My  treble  voice  maket  hearta  reioica.” 

1714  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  these  tells.  In 
another  parish  in  Somerset  is  a  bell  of  the  date  of 
1 705,  with  the  inscription  as  follows :  — 

■^Tbolt  my  TOis,  It  isbot  aan, 

WiU  ha  hwd  amootto  yaa  aU.” 

At  the  Church  of  St  Sidwell,  Exeter,  several  of 
the  tells  have  curious  inscriptions :  — 

Itt  BtU,—  “I  mean  to  make  K  aadacataod. 

That  thoogh  I  bn  little  yet  I ’m  good.”  ITTS. 

34  BtU,  —  “If  you  hare  a Jndidooi  ear. 

Ton’ll  own  my  TOiee  It  ewaet  aad  dear.”  llfS. 
SdBell,—  “Bueh  wondrona  power  to  mudek  gtren. 

It  olaTatat  the  toni  to  beayoa.” 

UkBtU,—  »  To  people,  aU  that  hear  me  ring. 

Be  faithful  to  yonr  Qod  and  ki^.”  117S. 

itk  BtU,  —  “  While  thna  we  Jdn  in  cheerful  tounda , 

Hay  lore  and  loyalty  abound.” 

6tk  BtU,  —  ”  To  linger!  all  that  priae  your  health,  and  happinea. 
Be  aober,  merry,  wiae,  and  yon  11  the  tame  poineea.” 

Ills. 

TtA  BtU,  —  “  AH  ye  who  Join  In  wadloA'i  bantlt 
Tear  baadi  aad  hearta  unita, 

So  aball  our  timefol  tangatt  nnha 
To  land  the  nuptial  rile.”  1713. 

A  bell  was  presented  te  King  Edwsrd  III.  of 
Enghusd  to  St  Stephen’s  Ohsp^  winch,  kbcordisg 
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icription,  — 

••  Je  lak  DOBtaic  6«arf«  d’Ambitie, 

Qoi  pliii  qua  treate  tU  ■llpolB, 

Kt  Pi  qni  bien  me  pojnen, 

QueranW  mil  j  trwiTere.” 

Thi*  bell  was  presented  to  the  church  by  George, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  tower  containing  it 
was  equally  fanaous.  A  great  scarcity  of  oil  pre- 
railed  in  the  diocese,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
enough  for  Lent,  and  the  archbishop  permitted  the 
inhabitants  to  use  butter  on  each  paying  sixpence 
for  the  indulgence.  From  the  sum  then  collected 
the  tower  was  built,  and  always  thereafter  was 
called  the  Tour  de  la  Beurre.  ■ 

Blany  and  various  as  are  the  l^ends  of  the  fbr- 
e^  belb,  none  can  surpass  our  noble  old  English 
peals  in  their  richness  of  sound  and  the  depui  of 
their  notes,  and  around  them  how  many  ties  and 
iHociations  are  twined !  And  if  the  old  tenor  of 
the  Exeter  peal  could  raise  its  voice  amongst  us, 
how  many  slid  and  bright  stories  would  mingle  in 
its  song  1 
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The  star  of  the  Paris  musical  salons  this  season 
b  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  flautist,  M.  Auguste 
Charles.  He  executed  some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions  at  Rossini’s  last  reunion,  on  which  occasion 
the  great  maestro  presented  him  with  his  portrait. 
His  style,  sav  the  French  critics,  is  quite  novel,  and 
will  evidently  inaugurate  a  new  school. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mr.  Speke,  a 
brother  of  the  explorer,  is  creating  the  greatest  ex¬ 
citement  in  London,  judmng  from  the  English  pa¬ 
pers  of  February  the  8ui.  If  the  gentleman  is 
alive,  he  owes  it  to  his  family  to  speak  out  at  once. 
As  several  hundred  people  are  engaged  in  working 
op  the  case,  the  mj-stery  will  prob^ly  be  explained 
brfore  long. 

A  8INOULAK  win  case  has  come  before  the 
Roannes  Courts.  A.  M.  I^tre  died  last  year,  and 
left  his  property  to  his  heirs  on  condition  of  their 
spending  £  1,500  sterling  in  erecting  a  bronze 
monument  on  his  tomb  representing  Death,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  property,  in  which  case  it 
would  go  to  the  sick  poor  m  the  town.  The  heirs 
wish  to  evade  this  somewhat  insane  clause. 

The  City  of  Ptuis  has  been  gratified  by  the 
presentation  of  Ei^  William  of  Prussia’s  bust  in 
white  marble,  by  Ifobert  Cauer;  furthermore,  by 
the  presentation  of  that  of  King  Maximilian  II. 
of  Bavaria,  father  of  the  present  King,  in  whose 
honor  a  J^e  was  given  in  1857  by  tbe  Pr#fet  de  la 
Seine.  These  two  works  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
gallery  specially  reserved  fi>r  the  efiSgies  of  all  the 
sovereigns  who  have  dined  or  danced  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville. 

Railway  travelling  is  not  without  its  statistician. 
'That  worthy  personage  who  from  time  to  time  in¬ 
forms  us  of  the  numbers  of  p6tes  de  foies  gras,  or  of 
glasses  of  absinthe  Paris  consumes  daring  the  year, 
now  gives  os  the  unpleasant  information  that  297 
persons  have  been  killed  on  French  railroads  be¬ 
tween  the  yean  1890  and  1868.  The  companies 
add,  in  their  own  defoace,  that  of  this  numbw  169 


perished  through  their  owrn  imprudence.  During 
the  same  space  of  time  4,515  travellen  wrere  serioua- 
ly  injured,  47  by  their  own  fault.  •  In  the  year  1866 
of  247,293,668  persons  who  travelled  by  railroad, 

15  were  killed,  and  540  injury  16  of  the  latter, 
however,  since  d^ng  from  their  injuries.  An  un¬ 
pleasant  calculation,  on  the  whole. 

Horace  Vernet’s  ori^nal  sketch  of  the  gre^ 
painting  “  La  Smalah,”  was  sold  last  week  in  Paris. 
The  subject  of  this  gigantic  work  is  the  Due  d’Au- 
male,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men,  surprising 
the  whole  of  Abd-el-Kader’s  household.  That 
prince  went  one  day  to  pay  Vernet  a  visit  in  his 
atelier,  and  while  looking  at  this  identical  sketch 
accidentally  let  his  cigarette  fall.  The  slight  scorch 
produced  rather  enhances  the  historic  value  of  the 
drawing. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Coik  Constitution 
complains  that  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  about  tbe  ■ 
streets  of  that  city  without  wearing  some  article  of 
dress  of  the  “  national  colw,”  —  green.  “  Receatiy,* 
he  says,  “a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  going 
down  Duncan  Street  on  an  errand  of  mercy, when 
she  was  astonished  by  being  set  upon  by  several 
young  boys  and  lasses  (not  by  any  means  oi  the 
lowest  rank,  as  they  were  decently  dressed),  who 
seized  her  round  the  neck  and  tore  her  scarlet  hand¬ 
kerchief,  demanding  to  know  why  she  did  not  wear 
the  patriotic  color !  ” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  Cockney  peculiarity  which  turns 
“Emma"  into  “Emmar”  and  “America”  Into 
“Americar”  is  a  proof  of  refinement,  —  “results 
from  a  finer  organization  than  that  which  Is  satisfied 
with  the  more  correct  pronnneiation."  He  says  he 
has  “  beard  it  on  the  stage,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
pulpit,”  and  he  is  quite  proud  of  it.  'The  Star  re¬ 
marks  :  “He  does  not  say  what  he  thinks  of  the 
Cockney  mode  of  aspirating,  but  this  we  should 
think  would  be  an  addition^  proof  of  refinement. 
How  sweetly  would  read  those  lines  of  Byron’s  in 
which  the  apostrophe  Ave  Maria,  —  we  beg  pardon, 

‘  Have  Manar,’  —  is  repeated  so  often." 

The  managers  of  the  principal  library  in  the  eky 
of  Cork,  lately  refused  to  admit  the  Westminster 
Review  to  tbeir  shelves  because  it  contained,  not 
long  ago,  an  article  on  polygamy  in  'Turkey.  Tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitelegge,  a  Unitarian  minister,  moved 
its  readmiseion,  but  his  motion  was  not  even  sec¬ 
onded.  In  viun  Mr.  Whitele^e  pleaded  that  | 
Mill  and  Grote  were  writers  whose  contributions  to 
tbe  Westminster  some  people  might  like  to  read. 
The  shareholders  were  inexorable ;  and  the  puMic 
of  Cork  are  to  be  guarded  for  tbe  future  agmnst  any 
inibrmation  regarding  the  state  of  tbe  marriage  reg- 
uladons  of  Turkey. 

The  Richmond  (England)  Notes,  speaking  of  the 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Whittier’s  “  Snow-Bound,”  says 
of  the  artist:  “Mr.  Fenn  is  a  native  of  Richmond, 
and  has  added  one  name  more  to  the  somewhat 
scanty  roll  of  Richmond  Celebrities.  A  few  years 
ago,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  firiend,  the  late 
William  Haiwey,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Messrs. 
Dalziel,  and  well  we  remember  paying  a  visit  to 
those  eminent  engravers,  to  solicit  a  hohday  for  our 
young  firiend,  that  he  might  accompany  us  on  an 
excursion  into  North  Wmes,  and  we  feel  pride  in 
possessing  one  of  his  esrliest  sketches  from  natnru, 
taken  during  that  trip.  On  the  expiratioa  of  hk 
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articles  with  the  Messrs.  Dalziel,  his  love  of  trarel 
and  his  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wild 
and  beantiftil,  prompted  him  to  leave  England  for 
America,  where  he  marrie<l,  and  a  few  years  since 
he  introduced  his  wife  to  his  native  home,  where  he , 
would,  had  he  met  with  the  encouragement  his  tal¬ 
ents  deserved,  have  remained ;  but,  not  meeting 
with  the  support  he  anticipated,  after  a  short  stay 
in  Richmond,  and  a  visit  to  the  ‘  Eternal  City,’  he 
returned  to  America,  and  hxis  now  achieved  fame  in 
his  adopted  country.” 

Alf.xandre  Dumas  has  published  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  Dartagnan,  a  non-political  iouriial,  for  10 
centimes.  It  is  rather  like  the  earlier  Figaro,  —  a 
pleasant,  gossiping  leaf,  —  a  sort  of  literary  ice 
wafer,  warranted  never  to  give  its  readers  the  head¬ 
ache,  and  never  to  send  them  to  sleep.  The  vet¬ 
eran  himself  writes  the  introductory  “Causerie,” 
and  tells  the  world  in  postscript  that,  with  or  with¬ 
out  its  patronage,  the  journal  will  go  on  for  a  year. 
In  the  frontispiece,  D’Artagnan,  of  “  The  Three 
Mousquetaires,”  is  seen  riding  on  horseback  towards 
Paris.  A  few  of  the  things  he  will  find  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  are  enumerated  in  the  “  Causerie.”  In  place  of 
Balzac  he  will  find  Pouson  du  Terrail ;  in  place  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Feydeau ;  in  place  of  Meyerbeer, 
Offenbach ;  in  place  of  Madlle.  Rachel,  Madlle. 
Favart;  in  place  of  Frederick  Lemaitre,  nobody. 
After  the  “  Causerie  ”  of  the  father  comes  “  Corre- 
spondance  intime  ”  from  the  son,  beginning  “  Mon 
phre  cheri.”  The  rest  is  made  up  of  a  little  Ara¬ 
bian  tale,  verses  to  Patty,  and  a  bill  of  fare  for  a 
dinner  fur  six,  &c.,  &c. 

“  IlKRXAJti  ”  wa.s  recently  played  in  tlie  presence 
of  Victor  Hugo.  The  Guernsey  Star  publishes  the 
following  account  of  the  incident :  — 

“  We  announced  in  the  Star  that  one  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  greatest  of  modern  dramatists  was  to 
be  performed  at  our  theatre  in  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  author,  by  a  French  company  of  trage¬ 
dians  who  had  come  to  Guernsey,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaping  any  pecuniary  advantage,  but  in  a 
true  artistic  spirit,  with  the  ambition  of  playing 
‘  Hemani  ’  before  Victor  Ilu^,  and  with  the  desire 
of  offering  to  him  a  tribute  of  their  homage.  We  at 
the  same  time  observed  that  this  representation 
would  mark  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  dramatic  annals 

the  island. 

The  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened, 
was  filled  with  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  brilliant 
audiences  ever  seen  within  its  walls.  The  stage  box 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  audience  was  reserved  for  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  and  screened  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
house  by  a  curtain,  the  great  author,  from  his  rooted 
dislike  oi  being  lionized,  having  made  this  arrange¬ 
ment  a  condition  of  his  attendance.  *  Hernani,’  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  works  as  a  poetical  compo¬ 
sition,  is  also  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  theory.  More  entirely  free  than  any  other  of 
his  plays,  from  that  license  of  incident  and  expression 
which  H  claimed,  and  not  unfre<][uently  acted  on,  by 
the  disciples  of  the  romantic  school,  it  is  chiefly  char¬ 
acterized  by  die  thoroughly  natural  expression  of 
human  feeling  which  runs  through  all  its  scenes. 

**  M.  Duhamel,  in  the  difficult  part  of  Don  Carlos, . 
exhibited  very  nice  discrimination,  and  threw  over 
it  the  requisite  light  and  shade  in  a  manner  that 
proved  him  to  be  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
actor.  The  part  of  Don  Ruy  Gomez,  also,  received 
at  the  hands  of  M.  Frumence  able  and  judicious 


treatment,  his  fine  voice  giving  ftill  effect  to  the 
beautiful  language  he  had  to  dmiver.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  the  acting  of  Mdlle.  Othon  that  gave  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charm  to  the  performance.  This  lady,  endowed 
with  much  personal  beauty,  with  a  touching  voice, 
and  remarkable  grace  and  purity  of  tone,  was  no 
less  admirable  in  the  delivery  of  the  language  as¬ 
signed  to  her  than  in  the  eloc|uence  of  her  silent 
action,  which,  in  fket,  is  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  part.  AVhen  between  two  of  the  acts,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  left  his  box  to  go  behind  the  scenes  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  actors  his  high  approbation  of  their  pe^ 
formance  (which  we  know  he  did  in  terms  that  were 
most  gratifying  to  them)  he  was  loudly  cheered,  ai  | 
he  was  al-<o  on  his  return ;  but  the  crowning  act  was  ' 
reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  when  a  loud 
cry  of  “  Three  chders  for  the  author  ”  was  raised, 
and  heartily  joined  in  by  the  audience  upstanding, 
—  a  tribute  of  feeling  which  M.  Hugo  acknowledge 
by  repeatedly  bowing,  and  which  we'  have  been  as¬ 
sured  he  gratefully  appreciated.” 


CHANGE. 

They  spake  of  thee  to  me :  they  said, 

“  This  is  thy  friend  ” ;  and  I,  with  set 
Mechanic  force,  as  one  that  met 
A  challenge,  turned ;  in  measured  speech 
1  spake  of  thee :  I  seemed  to  reach 
Some  distant  region  whence  to  bring 
My  words,  that  in  a  prai.seful  ring 
Enshrined  thy  name.  My  words  were  true. 
Yet,  while  I  spake,  a  cruel  sense 
Of  falsehood  on  my  spirit  grew, , 

Of  poverty  and  vain  pretence ; 

A  sound  of  looeeneil  earth  fell  through 
j^Iy  words,  and  then  they  ceased,  I  knew 
I  buried  thee  beneath  my  praise ; 

I  hid  thee  deep,  and  o’er  thee  drew 
The  moulds,  while,  like  a  tear  that  falls 
Among  the  grasses  rank  and  high 
'Phat  grow  within  the  graveyard  walls. 

And  glitters  when  the  dews  are  dry. 

Fell  on  my  soul  the  thought  of  days. 

When  at  thy  name  a  sudden  flower 
Within  ray  heart  would  bloom  and  spread. 
And  die  not  till  its  odor  shed,  — 

Made  sweet  the  moment,  sweet  the  hour 
I  spoke  of  thee.  O I  these  were  days, 
Methinks,  for  loving,  not  for  pruse. 

I  could  not  praise  thee  then ;  in  part 
I  saw  not,  loved  not  What  to  me 
Were  gifts  that  others  prized  ?  A  free. 
Kind  gift,  1  took  thee  to  my  heart, 

'Phis  heart  that  did  not  reasons  seek. 

Nor  reasons  need,  for  loving  thee. 

8o  now  this  praising  thin  and  weak 
Seems  but  a  shroud  to  wrap  thee  in 
A  garment  never  worn  in  life. 

Drawn  close  unto  thy  feet  and  chin. 

So  endeth  love,  so  endeth  strife,  — 

Vex  not  this  ghost,  O,  let  it  pass. 

Hold  not  before  these  lips  the  glass ; 

The  life,  the  breath,  the  soul  is  fled. 

Now  draw  the  curtain  round  the  dead, 

And  bring  no  music  here.  What  care 
The  dead  for  praising  ?  Unto  prayer 
Let  silence  grow ;  shut  out  the  air 
From  this  still  chamber ;  shut  the  light 
From  these  still  brows  so  calm  and  white. 

Dora  Gbeenwell. 
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